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Agriculture. 


GROWING THE COW PxA. 








Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
all over the country where the cow 
an be grown, farmers are waking 


Bsa the subject, as the crop is no 
doubt a great land improver. There 
gre some, however, who are inclined 
to think that peas can be grown on 
the same land year after year, and 
improve the soil without using 
soy plant food. This is a mistake. 


Cow peas, like every other crop, will 
impoverish the soil, if we do not use 
g fertilizer to prevent it 

NITROGEN FROM PEAS. 


Peas, as we all know, make nitrogen 
by forming nodules on the _ roots, 
though they draw a great deal of pot- 
gh and phosphoric acid from the soil; 
ghereas, if the pea be grown year af- 
ter year on same land, after a few 
years they will leave the soil much 
poorer than they found it, if ne fer- 
tilizer be used. I prefer the cow pea 
to any other crop for improving the 
gil. though I do not expect the soil 
to be improved unless properly treat- 
ed, All farmers know nitrogen is the 
most expensive part of a complete fer- 
tiizer; this we do not have to buy if 
ye grow the cow pea on a _ large 
scale. 

Cow peas like every other crop do 
better on well pulverized soil, though 
they can be grown on land that clover, 
ete., will not, and improve the land. I 
usually raise fine peas sown broadcast 
after wheat, say about the last of June 
and first of July using in advance pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid. I use a good 
deal of the above when wheat is sown 
in the fall putting enough for wheat 
ad peas at one time. 

GROW PEAS AFTER WHEAT. 


After a number of years of expe- 
nee with the cow pea, I am confi- 
dent the cotton farmers would be far 
better off if they grew more cow peas, 
and never miss the time it takes to sow 
thm. Almost every farmer at the 
South, no matter whether he rents or 
owns land, raises a little wheat. Now 
after the wheat is cut and removed 
from the field, it would pay in more 
ways than one, if he would sow this 
same land down in an early variety of 
the cow pea. It pays far better to 
plow land first, harrow well, then sow 
the peas, say from one to one and a 
half bushels to the acre; harrowed in 
well will make far better peas, than 
the ones plowed in. The more the 
ground is pulverized by harrowing the 
better, but as June and July are very 
busy months for the cotton farmer, he 
tan plow the peas in with plow and 
wake good crops, improving his soil, 
ind having excellent food for his 
stock, 
SAVING PEA VINE HAY. 


There are many ways of saving pea 
hay, and it is a hard thing to say 
Vhich is the best way. I have tried 
several ways, and all did very well with 
othe exception. A good deal depends 
Upon the weather. They can be cut 
and put in small heaps, then left to re- 
main this way for several days, then 
they can be hauled and packed away 
nthe barn, It will not do to let them 
lay on the ground until cured, as they 
shatter so badly when hauled, losing 
Nearly all the leaves, which makes the 
best food. The way I like best is to 
&t pronged poles, say nine feet long, 
Put in the ground about eighteen inch- 
*, making small stacks over the field. 
his is very quick work, as hands can 
‘arry the vines on forks quicker than 
they can be hauled, because a radius 
of twelve yards will make a stack 
There the peas are good. Should there 
hot be polls convenient having prongs, 
aight pole and tack slats on same 
four feet long, and stack on 
As the vines begin to cure, of 
‘tse they settle and the prongs or 
“4s cause the air to pass through the 


& str 
Some 
these, 


CO) 


Stacl-< : ° ° 

acks, making the vines cure nice and 
Nght. Vines put up this way should 
hot he 


“the poles convenient having prongs, 
“ag as they are liable to damage if 

Y are not put up very well, though 
- have hauled them up the beginning 
: prs and they were not damaged 
he » the stock eating them in pref- 

‘ce to any thing else. 


P. H. MANGUM, JR. 


OBSERVATIONS O* AN EAST TENNESSEE 
FARMER. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

This has been a rather backward sea- 
son in East Tennessee, consequently 
crops are not so far advanced as is 
usual at this time of year, although 
they are probably farther along than 
at the same date last year. Corn, al- 
though small, is as a rule looking very 
well, but the season has been too dry 
for rapid growth. 





Wheat was winter- 
killed to a great extent, many fields 
being plowed up for other crops. What 
little is left has madé a very poor 
growth; and the indications are that 
the crop will be the smallest in years. 
Fruit is also a general failure. While 
there will be a fair crop in'a few 
places, in many others there will be 
very little or none. Pastures are not 
so good as might be wished; and alto- 
gether the outlook is for a rather poor 
year. It is hard to tell yet, however, 
how things will turn out. 

INCREASED INTEREST IN 

RAISING. 


STOCK 


Large areas of millet will be sown 
again for hay and seed; and cow peas 
are being planted more extensively 
every year. This is one of the most 
hopeful signs in our farming. When 
East Tennessee farmers raise better 
stock and more of it, and then make 
pastures for this stock to graze upon 
in summer, and grow legumes to feed 
it in the winter, the day of their de- 
liverance will be at hand. 

That interest in stock-raising is in- 
ereasing, was made evident by the dis- 
cussions at the Farmers’ Convention, 
at Knoxville, May 21-23. The meet- 
ing this year was a grand success, and 
the attendance was said to be the lar- 
gest in the history of the organization. 
Among the visitors present were Ex- 
Governor Hoard, of Wisconsin; T. B. 
Terry, of Ohio; Col. J. B. Killebrew 
and Mr. R. L. Armistead, of Nashville. 
Next to stock-raising and related ques- 
tions, the subject most discussed was 
the improvement of our educational 
facilities. Surely there is nothing 
that needs more discussion or more ac- 
tion. 

On May 24, Mr. Terry and Professor 
Mooers, of the University of Tennes- 
see, addressed the farmers of Hamblen 
County, at Morristown. There was a 
large crowd, and much interest was 
shown. 

That these meetings have had and 
will continue to have a good effect up- 
on our farming can not be doubted. 
It is equally true that our methods 
are very bad yet. 

BETTER TILLAGE AND BETTER PAS 

TURES NEEDED 


Two things that are very common 
and very regrettable, are the scarcity 
of pastures, and the poor preparation 
of the soil for crops. Thousands of 
acres of our hill-land which should be, 
and might be, in grass, is cultivated 
year after year, yielding poor crops 
and steadily growing poorer. On the 
other hand, when the farmer puts this 
land in corn or wheat he usually goes 
at it with a rush, and plants his crop 
on half-prepared land. Under such 
circumstances a good crop is almost 
impossible. This poor preparation of 
the soil accounts too for most of our 
failures with grass and clover. 


POOR FARMING IN THE COTTON BELT 


It is some comfort, however, to 
think that our methods are not so bad 


as they might be. A trip to the cot- 


ton-growing sections will convince 
any one of that. Where the land is 


plowed with one mule, or the cotton 
planted between the old rows with no 
plowing at all, and where cotton is 
grown on the same land year after 
year, the farmer is bound to be poor. 
All these things—the one crop sys- 
tem, the shiftless preparation of the 
soil, and the glaring poverty of the 
cotton growing sections, impressed me 
painfully on a recent trip through the 
Carolinas. Our hills seemed rich com- 
pared with the lands TI saw there; but 
I may have obtained wrong ideas of 
the conditions. 

At any rate I am satisfied that there 
are worse places than East Tennessee; 
and that with better methods it might 
be made a great country. This is also 
true, no doubt, of the Carolinas. 

E. E. MILLER. 
Hamblen Co., Tenn. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 





LXXVII. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

We took a trip with The Progressive 
Farmer to Fruit Town. Our appetite 
being in excellent shape, we could eat 
any kind of fruit with a relish. But 
we must not tarry too long for fear 
we will neglect some important part 
of the work which we have undertaken. 
We enter Mr. Smith’s house where he 
is very busy looking over his mails. He 
takes up The Progressive Farmer and 
seans each page. At last he finds 
something that touches along on the 
line in which he is engaged. 

A BUSINESS FARMER 

That he is progressive is apparent, 
as we look about his fields of berries 
and other fruit. His fields are nicely 
laid out. The drains are all in good 
shape, so that excessive rains will not 
damage his crops. 
form. There seems to be some sys- 
tem about all his work. His rule is 
“a place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place.” All the necessary 
sheds and utensils for handling the 
large crops of fruit are nicely ar- 
ranged. It took years of hard study 
and work to get all these things fixed 
and every year he makes changes. 

IMPROVEMENT ALL THE TIME 


The rows are uni- 


He.sees in The Progressive Farmer 
and other agricultural journals many 
items which he studies and whereby he 
learns new methods which he puts into, 
practice thus gaining all the time. 
Like everything else, there are many 
ways by which one can improve on his 
old plans in farm work. 

This man takes an interest in his 
work. He wants to make money and 
live well so that his children ean be 
educated and he have something to 
support him in his declining years. 
He gives employment to many people, 
thus helping all around him. The 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, preachers, 
and men of every calling are benefited 
by his farm. 

FERTILIZERS AND SEEDS 


As one crop after another is gath- 
ered, it shows that he does not expect 
to draw money out of a bank in which 
he never deposits any. We mean that 
he uses manure, fertilizers and works 
on the land so that he may expect 
heavy crops. It is a fact you can not 
gather where you do not plant. 

Only the best seeds and plants are 
Those that have been well test- 
ed and proved meritorious are used. 
He keeps a sharp look for the new 


used. 


ones and tries some of the most prom- 
ising, not always with success. Not 
every new plant advertised possesses 
merit; sometimes they are pure hum- 
bugs. 

FOLLOW THIS MAN'S EXAMPLE. 


Many a young man would like to 
have this farm, but did you know there 
are thousands just as good, and some 
better, that can be built up with less 
work than this one? All you have to 
do is to go and conquer it. 

Having enough fruit we will go to 
a different place. 

HARRY FARMER. 


Columbus Co., N. C. 





SWEET POTATOES. 





Mr. R. C. MeLean bedded 12 or 15 
bushels of sweet potatoes. He has set 
out two acres and will set two more 
with the view of raising potatoes to 
feed to his hogs. Mr. McLean says 
he has never before known so big an 
acreage of sweet potatoes as the farm- 
This, he 
wherever 

Jackson 


ers are setting out this year. 
says, may be noticed one 


Mr. John Frank 


about five acres in sweet potatoes and, 


goes. has 
by the way, five more in water-melons. 
The sweet potato is a good crop and 
it would be difficulet to raise too large 
a supply. In Gaston County there are 
close on to 30,000 people (to say noth- 
ing of the hogs) who are willing to 
help keep the potatoes from spoiling.— 
Gastonia Gazette. 





Wilkesboro Chronicle: The largest 
crops of corn have been planted ever 
known in the county. The wheat crop 
is very light except in a few favored 


ABOOT SPRAYING. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

My attention has been called to a 
clipping from the Smithfield Herald, 
with reference to the poisoning of a 
girl by eating apples that had been 
treated with Paris green. Answer be- | 
ing asked through The Progressive 
Farmer, will say that I am of the opin- 
ion that this could not be the cause 
of such trouble, or if it was, then the 
poison must have been used with rank 
earelessness after the fruit was ripe, 
when there could be nothing gained in 
any case by its use. If the regular 
spraying of trees with this poison were 
fatal to the consumers of the apple, 
what would become of the thousands 
of us, who every year buy these spray- 
ed apples from New York, because 
they are so far superior to our own 
wormy, diseased and unwholesome 
fruit ? 

Proper spraying with the Bordeaux 
Mixture and Paris green, adds health 
and vigor to the tree and fruit, and 
apples from trees thus treated are su- 
perior in every way, but no one advises 
the indiscriminate poisoning of ap- 
ples with strong solutions of the poi- 
son, when they are about to be eaten. 
Trees properly treated are sprayed 
three times, all before the fruit is half 
grown, but another application may 
be made if needed, only it is not usual- 


ly needed, but there is no danger 
from it. 
FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR. 
Entomologist. 





MANURING STRAWBERRIES — PROTECT- 
ING STRAWBERRIES WITH CLOTH. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Harry Farmer asks for my formula 
for manuring strawberries and asks 
that I give the result of cloth protec- 
tion on strawberries this season. 

Onr plant nursery business has so 
wholly engrossed my time for the past 
ten years that I have not of late had 
time to use the cloth. My paper on 
that subject was the result of careful, 
and I think exhaustive, tests made in 
1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, and 1891. 
Of all the years that I have ever seen, 
I think that the cloth protection would 
have paid best this spring if put on 
early, say before March 1st. The sharp 
March, though 
they came too early to kill blooms, se- 
riously impaired the vitality and sub- 
sequent productiveness of the plants 
by killing down the buds as fast as the 
plants put out. 

If I had a piece of land from which 
I wished to obtain the highest results 
I should proceed as follows: Sow this 
summer thereon and plow under next 


continuous frosts in 


fall as dense a mass of cow pea vines 
as I eould Next October I 
should sow in the drill 500 to 1,000 
pounds cotton seed meal to the acre, 
mixing it well with the soil, and set 
the strawberry plants. A 
crop of exceedingly fine berries could 
the 


grow. 


moderate 


be gathered from plant next 
spring. 

These gathered I should “bar off” the 
plants, sow 1,000 peunds ecotton-seed 
meal an acre on each side of the rows 
and then split the middles, throwing 
the dirt back to the plants and thus 
cover the ecotton-seed meal. 

Then give clean cultivation, not al- 
lowing too many runners to come and 
In February, 1904, I should ap- 
ply over the rows, per acre: 

100 ths sulphate of potash. 

300 tbs. acid phosphate. 

100 ths. nitrate of soda. 

In February, 1904, I should put on 
the cloth cover. The of 1903 
from fall set plants would probably 
not justify its use in 1903. 


set. 


crop 


Let each grower test it in a small 
way to aseertain whether or not it will 
pay in his locality as well as to aquire 
skill in applying it before going into 
it largely. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





Statesville Landmark: The flock of 
sheep of Messrs. Samuel Archer, W. 
B. Gibson and W. H. Adderholt has 
been moved from Mr. Gibson’s, at 
Faney Hill, to Mr. Adderholt’s farm, 
in Bethany Township. Since the sheep 
were bought about a month ago 2,000 
pounds of wool have been taken from 
them and there are also 100 young 








spots. 


lambs. 


CULTURE AND VALUE OF THE COW PEA. 





An article on the above-named sub- 
ject in last week’s American Agricul- 
turist, will be read with special inter- 
est in North Carolina, because it is a 
good article and because it is from the 
pen of Dr. Charles W. Burkett of the 
North Carolina A. and M. 
Says Dr. Burkett: 


If we cannot possibly get clover to 


College. 


grow, we want some other good legum- 
inous crop that will act as a soil im- 
prover, to fix in the soil the atmos- 
pherie nitrogen, and at the same time 
furnish a forage crop rich in protein 
and the muscle forming ingredients. I 
believe we have this in the cow-pea. 
The cowpea will take the place of the 
clover plant, if for some reason the 
latter will not grow. As a soil im- 
the superior to 
clover, and this point is generally rec- 
ognized by all who have had anything 
to do with the two plants. The cow- 
pea will grow on a much poorer soil. 
I have tried these two crops side by 
side for three years in New Hampshire 
and on exceptionally poor soils where 
clover would not grow at all, cowpeas 
would produce from one to two tons 
per acre. The cowpea will produce a 
forage growth always equal if not 
greater than clover yields. As to their 
feeding value, the cowpea is superior, 
as is shown in the following: 


prover cowpea is 


FEEDING VALUE OF CLOVER AND 
COWPEAS 


Cowpeas Clover 


Dry matter ere 84.7 
Digestible nutrients per 
cwt. protein........... 108 6.8 
earbohydrates .......38.6 35.8 
CN aPC, eee: (8: | 17 


This table shows that cowpeas not 
only contain the largest quantity of 
digestible nutrients in 100 pounds, 
but they contain 37 per cent more di- 
gestible protein. This is of very great 
importance in feeding farm animals 
in the north, no matter to what class 
they belong. We are feeding cowpea 
hay as a substitute for bran and are 
getting as god results. Thus far we 
have considered this forage crop as 
equal and even superior to clover. 
Clover will fail often; cowpeas sel- 
dom. On soils that are very wet and 
cold, cowpeas will not prove satisfac- 


tory. But if they are reasonably 
warm and not saturated with water, 
during July and August, they will 


grow luxuriantly, even on poor ground. 
Their ability to fully mature is not 
yet wholly established. Doubtless 
the seed used at the present time is 
much from the South to 
adapted itself to full maturity. Se- 
lection will, remedy 
And it is not a matter of vital 
importance, either, to grow your own 
seed so long as it can be obtained at 
reasonable prices. 


too have 


however, soon 
this. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 


Prepare the soil like you would for 
any other crop. There is no hurry 
for the cowpea must be planted late. 
Have a good seedbed, well plowed 
and harrowed, and mellow and fine. 
On old worn-out soils the plow should 
be run no deeper than four or five 
inches. The rest of the preparation 
may be similar to that done for corn. 
The application of manure will show 
its effects on cowpeas; if this is not 
practicable and the soil is very poor, 
then use a small application of chemi- 
cal fertilizers. If you are intending 
to follow the peas with winter wheat, 
it is not a bad time to use your wheat 
fertilizer on the peas before sowing 
Their 


add more nitrogen to the soil. 


growth will 
We are 
inclined to think the best place and 
time to add such fertilizers is for the 
the 
fertilizer carrying ni- 


them. increased 


cowpea crop, rather than 
following. A 


trogen, phosphorie acid 


crop 


and potash 





on the majority of soils will be the 
most satisfactory. I suggest the fol- 
lowing: nitrate of soda 100 pounds, 
muriate of potash 50 pounds and acid 
phosphate 100 This 
tity will not be too heavy on very light 
and poor soils that wheat follows. Bet- 
ter soils may be given a smaller ap- 
plication or none at all. The ferti- 
lizer should be scattered broadcast 
over the field and harrowed in. 


pounds. quan- 





TIME AND MANNER OF PLANTING, 


The great secret in sowing cowpeas 
is not to get them in the ground too 
early, before the soil is dry and warm. 
The latter part of June and early 
July is perhaps the best time. If the 
soil is wet and cold postpone planting. 
No harm will be done. When we 
have learned a little more about this 
plant we will find it possible to harvest 
a wheat crop, sow to cowpeas imme- 
diately, harvest the cowpeas for hay, 
and then follow with wheat again. I 
do not approve of this rotation, even 
where the seasons will permit it to be 
done, but still in many instances it can 
be followed with cowpeas and later by 
wheat. It is done in the South with 
lots of time between each crop and 
there is no reason why in some _ in- 
stances it cannot be done further 
North, especially with the early ma- 
turing spring crops. 

The cowpea may be drilled and cul- 
tivated like corn, or broadeasted and 
harrowed in. The seed drill can be 
used, but it breaks many of the seed. 
On rich soils, if broadcasted, the quan- 
tity of seed should be about 114 bush- 
els per acre. If less than this quantity 
the stems will grow too large and 


stout to cure well into hay. About a 
bushel per acre on thin lands — will 


prove a good seeding, and it would be 
best to sow in rows and cultivate. 
VARIETIES AND TIME OF RIPENING. 


I have had best results with the 
Whippoorwill and Warren’s’ Extra 
Early. The latter will ripen in 60 


days from the sowing, while the form- 
er will require a very little longer pe- 
riod. Either variety under ordinary 
conditions will mature sufficiently for 
making good quality hay. If the seed 
is Southern grown it will not usually 
mature. 
protein, this is not a’serious matter. 
The cowpea crop is produced in 60 to 
80 days, while with clover a year or 
more is needed. 
CURING AND HARVESTING COWPEAS. 


The greatest difficulty in the culture 
of the cowpea lies in harvesting and 
curing the crop. Like clover this is 
no easy thing to do and get a_ good 
grade of hay. If you can cure clover, 
you can cure cowpea hay. We put in 
the mow the past fall, during a wet 
season, over 40 tons of cowpea hay and 
fed it away into the winter. It is 
bright and clear and what we term of 
the highest quality. We cut the crop 
with the mowing machine and left it 
alone for a day. Then used the ted- 
der in the morning for a good stirring 
and that same evening it was put up 
in good-sized cocks and left for three 
days. The cocks were then opened and 
spread out to sun dry. 
they were taken into 
stored in the mow. 


That evening 
the barn and 
We are feeding it 
to take the place of bran for our 
horses and cattle, and 
They eat everything, in- 
cluding the coarse stems, and nothing 
is better. 


milch cows 


voung steers. 


COWPEAS IN CORN 

If you can grow corn add nitrogen 
to the soil and get a forage crop at 
the same time, something desirable. 
Many farmers are doing this. When 
the corn is laid by the last of June 
about a half bushel of cowpeas. per 
acre is sown before the cultivator. The 
cultivator eovers the seed. When the 


corn is harvested, usually a ton or 
more cowpeas per acre are in sight. 
These cannot be harvested for hay. 


but make good pasture for either cat- 
tle, horses, sheep or swine. If corn is 
to be followed with wheat, the peas 
can be left on the ground for their fer- 
tilizing effect or pastured off. This 
means humus and plant food for the 
soil. I believe the coming of the cow- 


pea will prove a blessing to our farm- 


‘ing people. To the farmer who can- 
not grow clover, cowpeas will prove a 
friend. 





Our farmers 
necessity of 


Warsaw Cor. Post: 
are waking up to the 
labor-saving machinery, and as an ev- 
idence of the fact three firms are 
handling the McCormick, Deering and 
Johnson machines and implements 
and the sales justify the statement 
that general farming with improved 
methods along with the trucking in- 
terests, will make this section rich and 





prosperous in a short time. 


If we are after hay, rich in , 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





Never bear more than one kind of 
trouble at a time. Some people bear 
three kinds—all they have had, all they 
have now, and all they expect to have. 
—FEdward Everett Hale. 





. Providing for a four months’ school 
in every district in the State was the 
greatest achievement of the General 
Assembly of 1901. Not all the $100,000 
xzppropriated for the purpose of bring- 
ing the weaker schools to this length 
of term was used. Twenty-one coun- 
ties needed no aid, and one has not 
been officially heard from. The other 
seventy-five counties called for $82,- 
339.99, which amount has been sent 
them. 





No better farming advice could be 
given just at this time than that found 
im Mr. P. H. Mangum’s letter on page 
1—plant cow peas on the stubble land. 
No land from which wheat or oats has 
just been cut should be allowed to ma- 
ture a crop of weeds and weed seed; 
20w cow peas instead, avoid so many 
weeds, improve the land, and get feed 
for your stock. In this way your stub- 
ble Iand sowed to peas will pay you a 
bigger profit, labor and expense con- 


sidered, than any other bit of farming | 


you will do this year. 





THE TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY. 





The editor has not found time since 
his return from Morehead City Satur- 
day to prepare an extended account of 
the meeting of the Teachers’ Assembly 
at that place last week. A few notes, 
however, may prove of interest. 

The meeting began Tuesday night 
with Dr. Winston’s striking review 
of the educational history of the State 
for the past quarter century, and end- 
ed, so far as actual work was concern- 
ed, Friday night. The attendance was 
large; the speeches were well prepared 
and on live topics, and the enthusiasm 
manifested must have been an inspira- 
tion to all present. 

Among the speeches that attracted 
most attention were Prof. Linscott’s 
plea for pure scholarship; Dr. H. L. 
Smith’s paper on “The Personality of 
the Teacher;” the addresses of Gov. 
Ayeock and Dr. McIver on Wednesday 
night; Dr. Kilgo’s striking and elo- 
quent speech Friday morning, and 
Hon. R. W. Winston’s “North Caroli- 
na Philanthropy.” The absence of Dr. 
Walter H. Page was greatly regretted. 
Governor Aycock’s speech was remark- 
able for force and plainness. A mere 
politician would not have made it. 
He threw down the gage of battle to 
the opponents of negro education, and 
declared himself in the fight to the fin- 
ish for the education of all the people. 
He declared himself opposed, however, 
to compulsory education; he does not 
think that the State is ready for it yet. 

Much interest was manifested in the 
Audubon Society for the protection of 
the birds of the State. 

The Assembly will make an effort to 
erect a monument to the memory of 
Calvin H. Wiley, the pioneer educa- 
tional leader of the State. 

Resolutions were adopted asking for 
a State appropriation of $5,000 an- 
nually for rural school libraries; en- 
dorsing heartily the work and plans of 
the Southern Education Board; thank- 
ing Governor Aycock and the State 
press for work in behalf of education; 
urging that the salary of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction be in- 
creased to $3,000 per year, and asking 
for a change from district to township 
school committees. . 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SECTIONAL 
PRFJUDICES. 


wo dt we 


Some one has very wisely said that 
‘it would be a good thing if more 
Southern people would go up North 
and freeze out their hot-headedness 
and more Northern people would come 
down South and thaw out their prej- 
udice.” We are reminded of this just 
now by the confession of Dr. Felix Ad- 
ler of New York, (printed in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer), as to 
what he learned regarding the negro 
on his recent trip to the South. The 
first conclusion reached by Dr. Adler 
is that “ the Aryan and Semitic races, 
after thousands of years of hard think- 
ing and dealing with emergencies, are 
historic races; the Negroes are a child 
race.” This is a very important fact 





A very timely Farmers’ Bulletin, 
“How Insects Affect Health in Rural 
Districts,” by Entomologist L. O. 
“Howard, has just been issued by the 
National Department of Agriculture. 
It is a small bulletin of 19 pages, well 
‘illustrated. Its most practical and 
important part is a discussion of 
“methods of protection from typhoid 
‘ fever and malaria,” and because of the 
importance of this feature we advise 
our readers to send for it. 
a postal to your Representative or 
Senator, or to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., asking for 
a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 155, 
and it will be sent you at once, free of 
charge. 





The great trans-continental railway 
lines, realizing that an Isthmian Canal 
would diminish the quantity of traffic 
they now carry across the continent, 
have long maintained a lobby at Wash- 


ington to fight all promising canal leg- 


islation. This lobby has doubtless fos- 
tered the disagreement as to routes, 
which dispute between the Panama ad- 
wocates and the Nicaraguan advocates 
seems likely to postpone action till 
yet another session. It is interesting 
to note that Senator Hanna, who is 
said to be in close touch with the rail- 
way magnates, is now fighting against 
the Nicaraguan route and for the Pan- 
ama route. Taking advantage of the 
hysterical frame of the public mind 
#3 to volcanoes, he feigns great alarm 
at the volcanic nature of some of the 
eountry in the Nicaragua section. It 
is not hard to see the hand of the lobby 
im this latest effort to promote divi- 
sion and dissension among canal ad- 
wocates, 


| 
Just drop , 


for students of the race problem, and 
‘we remember seeing it explained and 


| commented on in a very striking man- 
jner in Dr. Josiah Strong’s book on 
' 


“Expansion.” 


| The advanced and belated races, 
says Dr. Strong, are not traveling the 
same path. The negro race, for in- 
stance, at a given point in the path 
| of progress, is not surrounded by the 
same conditions and beset by the same 
difficulties that the Anglo-Saxon en- 
countered at that stage 
ment. 


of develop- 
Nor is it certain that the be- 
lated race will ever reach the same de- 
velopment that we have; different 
roads and different conditions proba- 
| bly mean different results. The white 
;man invented his tools, and wrought 
out for himself his system of civiliza- 
tion, and the labor strengthened and 
‘developed him. The belated race to- 
' day have no such task to perform, nor 
will they get the benefit from being 
born into civilization, that the white 
man got from making it. 


Bust most important of all the im- 
pressions made on Dr. Adler was a 
“sense of the damage we [the North] 
-had done by imjudicious interference 
and * * * the policy of recon- 
struction.” There is nothing more en- 
couraging than the gradual recogni- 
tion of this truth by the thinking men 
of the North. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that while the North is thawing 
out its prejudice, we need to freeze out 
some of our hot-headedness. Some of 
our people, for instance, think it all 
right for Roosevelt to say that Lee was 
a greater general than Grant or any 
other Northerner, but get very mad 
because he hasn’t the same high opin- 
; ion of Jeff Davis. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AT THE A. 
& M. COLLEGE, 





The members of the State Board of 
Agriculture, acting in their dual ca- 
pacity as members of the Agricultural 
Board of Trustees of the A. and M. 
College, arranged at their recent mect- 
ing in this city for still further in- 
creasing the efficiency of the agricul- 
tural department of the College. Two 
additional instructors were provided 
for—an instructor in dairying and an 
instructor in soil physics, farm equip- 
ment and farm crops. The Board also 
arranged for establishing and equip- 
ping a soil physics laboratory, and for 
purebasing the needed apparatus for 
stock judging and the study of live 
Two thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated to pay agricultural  stu- 
dents for work on the farm; this will 
greatly help industrious students who 
wish to “work their way through.” 
Furthermore, the Board provided 
for 120 (not sixty, as incorrectly print- 
ed in our State News department last 
week) agricultural scholarships. This 
means simply that if 120 of the wide- 
awake farm boys who read The Pro- 
zressive Farmer will write Dr. Burkett 
at once, they may get tuition in agri- 
culture free ;also room rent free, if ap- 
plication is made in time. It seems 
to us that there should be 120 of cur 
boys ready to take advantage of this 
splendid opportunity. Those inter- 
ested should write at once to Dr. 
Charles W. Burkett, Raleigh, N. C. It 
can do you no harm to get full infor- 
mation as to this matter and it will 
cost you nothing; write for it. 

In this connection we are glad to 
republish this article from Agricultu- 
yal Edueatien: ‘ 

“The following table gives the num- 
ber of students registered in the agri- 
cultural courses in the A. and M. Col- 
lege during the past two years: 

1900-01 .... ealsais eee ee 

LS Acree arsitrrcnee evokes eles ae 

“This is the largest number of agr'- 
cultural students that has yet been 
1c gistered in the College, and is an in- 
dicatix:. of the growipe intecest of 
ugricultcre in the State of Nortii Car- 
clina. 

“Comparing the two years, we find 
there has been an increase of over 300 
per cent in attendance. 

“If every person interested in agri- 
cultural education would speak to a 
s‘ngle young man en tac farm about 
estieultur | training aud the oppo. - 
tunities here, it would be but a short 
time until the number of agricultural 
students would be in the hundreds. 
Reader, if you are in earnest about 


agricultural education, why not do 
this ?” 


stoch. 





NEWSPAPERS AND CRIMINAL KEWS. 





Here is an article from the June 
number of the National Printer-Jour- 
nalist, aimed especially at newspaper 
publ's! ers, it is true, but not less in 
teresting and suggestive to newspaper 
readers. It speaks so exactly and so 
thoroughly our own views that we are 
glad to present it as a defense of The 
Progressive Farmer’s policy of giving 
only the barest details of crimes and 
scandals. Such a policy might not 
prove profitable in daily journalism, 
for very many readers of the dailies 
seem to have had their tastes corrupt- 
ed—seem to have acquired an appe- 
tite for dirt. But this is not true of 
the country people as yet, and we hope 
it will never be true 6f them. Those 
that are so fortunately situated as to 
be able to get dailies should support 
orly clean and well-edited ones. But 
ve set out to give Editor Herbert’s 
opinion of this question; here is what 
he says: 

“Tt is not a fact that the largest 
part of our American newspapers are 
taken up with gossip and accounts of 
crimes, yet it is said to have been as- 
certained by careful analysis that, on 
an average, 14.3 per cent of newspaper 
space is given to crimingl news, sen- 
sations and trivial or unworthy mat- 
ters. Jt is a question as to whether 
or not it would not be wise to reduce 
this pereentage and to give more space 
to the record of noble, and inspiring 
deeds, to records of improvements and 
new ideas, facts and experiments in 
the fields of science, education, indus- 
try and political gnd social economies. 
It is very certain that the great ma- 
jority of profitable newspaper readers 
and patrons, those who advertise and 
those who read and have the means to 
purchase things that are advertised. do 
not associate with eriminais nor in- 
vite them to their homes, and it is 
hardly to be presumed that those peo 
ple who strive to be moral, decent oy 
respectable, are particularly anxious 
to have all the filth, immorality and 
vice of the vile forced into their homes 
urd families through the columns of 
the newspapers. There is ce-tainly 
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nothing elevatiag or educational to 
the best sentiments of the heart nor 
to the useful, productive or pleasure 
giving powers of the mind in the read- 
ing of the details of crime, but there is 
much therein that is degrading and 
weakening. It does.seem that healthy 
minds would naturally crave a men‘al 
food that gives life and strength rath- 
er than the opposite. The healthy 
man may be content to eat anything 
that fills the stomach even to decayed 
vegetables, tainted meats, crawling 
reptiles or tasteless roots, if nothing 
else can be obtained, but one would be 
considered insane who would turn to 
such diet from wholesome food, fresh, 
tender steaks or delicious fruits and 
nourishing bread and butter. It may 
be that an appetite can be acquired 
for that which is hurtful and loath- 
some, but we opine that newspaper ed- 
itors and publishers are very much 
mistaken when they imagine that their 
readers do not prefer that which in- 


forms, nourishes, inspires, gives 
strength and power, to those things 


that are filthy, criminal and crime-pro- 
dueing.” 





THE OGDEN EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


The Henderson Gold Leaf takes is- 
sue with us as to the Ogden movement 
in Southern education. Its editor 
thinks that somehow or other the 
Northern men that are interested are 
going to interfere with the race prob- 
lem in the South. We think that to 
attend a meeting of the Southern Ed- 
ucational Conference or read the lit- 
erature of the Southern Education 
Board would relieve Bro. Manning’s 
fears. Nothing is made clearer than 
that these Northern philanthropists 
realize that the Southern white men 
must work out without interference 
the South’s peculiar problems and that 
the Southern white people are to be 
trusted in this work. This sentiment 
finds its best expression in the fact 
that the actual management of the 
movement in the South is in the hands 
of such men as Dr. Charles D. Mc- 
Iver, Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, Dr. 
Charles W. Dabney, and Dr. H. B. 
Frissell. They can be trusted. 





THE SHIPP SUBSIDY BILL. 





That the ship subsidy bill passed the 
Senate is discreditable to the country, 
to the administration that permitted 
it, and especially to the Republican 
members of the Senate, all but six of 
whom went under Senator Hanna’s 
flag in the final vote and supported the 
measure. It is the most vicious piece 
of legislation that has passed either 
House of Congress this session. The 
World’s Work says that Mr. Morgan’s 
steamship merger has killed the 
scheme, but we incline to the opinion 
of Farm and Ranch that its friends 
will yet push it through the House, if 
public opinion will permit. Our Tex- 
as contemporary says: 

“The ship subsidy bill seemed likely 
to pass when J. P. Morgan gave it a 
back set by buying up for a $300,000,- 
000 trust, of which he was the head, a 
controlling interest in the great car- 
rying trade between this country and 
Europe, thus showing to the world that 
our greatest financiers consider the 
ship-owning business already enor- 
mously profitable. This raised a loud 
protest frem the people against what 
is appropriately named the “ship-sub- 
sidy steal,’ and since that time the 
ship subsidy stealers have been unus- 
ually quiet—waiting for the storm to 
abate before going for the loot. As 
the amount demanded by the advo- 
cates of this disreputable measure is 
about $20,000,000 and would go into 
the vaults of men already rich and in- 
fluential, the attempt will not be aban- 
doned—they are just watching and 
waiting for a ‘favorable breeze, whren 
they expect to ‘make the landing, ” 





Whatever one thinks of the contro- 
versy it must be admitted that no 
brighter or better written newspaper 
articles have appeared in North Caro- 
lina lately than Henry A. Page’s anti- 
Clark letters. Page is a born humorist. 
And he tells one or 
jokes. 


two brand-new 
(By the way, if you find any 
poet who wishes to know “what is so 
rare as a day in June,” tell him, please, 
that a good brand-new joke is that 
thing.) Tere is Mr. Page’s new story, 
which he tells at the expense of the 
Aberdeen and Asheboro Railway, own- 
ed by himself and his brothers: 

“Mr. J. M. Turner says that he over- 
heard a conversation between an old 
gray-headed passenger and my conduc- 


tor up towards Asheboro one day about 
as follows: 


“Conductor: ‘What in the world are 
you doing with a half-fare ticket? You 
know you are more than twelve years 
old? 

“Graybeard: ‘Yes, I am now,’ but I 
wasn’t when we left Aberdeen,’ ” 








THE NORTH CAROLINA COUNTIES PUZ- 
ZLE. 





The puzzle prepared by Mrs. Eugene 
Little, of Wadesboro, and published 
in The Progressive Farmer of May 
6th, has attracted much attention. 
Forty-nine persons, representing three 
States and nearly every section cf 
North Carolina have sent us the re- 
sults of their efforts to solve it. 

In making the award we have lefi 
yut of consideration entirely numbers 
® and 45. Number 5 was omitted be- 
cause the answer calls for the name 
of two counties, while our comment 
May 6th (Mrs. Little had not then 
furnished us the answers) would lead 
the reader to believe that each puzzle 
could be answered with the name of a 
single county. Only Miss Shuford, of 
Catawba County, Mrs. Barnes, and 
Mrs. Costen answered “Davie-Jones.” 
Number 45 was left out of considera- 
tion because the only correct answer 
would be Martin, and that is the 
answer to number 36. 

Only one person sent us an entirely 
accurate list of answers—Mr. W. R. 
Walker, of Union, S. C. The prize has 
accordingly been forwarded to him. 
The following persons gave wrong 
answers to less than five of the entire 
list: 

John G. Harris, Hyde Co., N. C.; 

Mrs. H. F. Seawell, Moore Co., N. C. 

Miss Kate Steele, Union Co., N. C. 

Mrs. W. S. Barnes, Wake Co., N. C. 

Miss Parker, Orange Co., N. C. 

Mrs. Geo. J. Costen, Gates Co., 
N. OC. 

Mrs. Wm. I. Watson, Beaufort Co., 
N.C. 

The correct list of answers as fur- 
nished us by Mrs. Little, is as follows: 

1. King Solomon. (Davidson). 

2. A popular vehicle. (Surry.) 

3. Monday’s work and a ton. (Wash- 
ington.) 

4. “Old Hickory.” 

5. “Keep your 
(Davie-J ones.) 

6. For their mother country. (Scot- 
land.) 

7. Our last state. €Clay.) 

8. A shaft and a kiss. (Columbus.) 

9. An adjective for cowards. (Cra- 
ven.) 

10. A great war Governor. (Vance.) 

11. Suggests a mystery. (Dare.) 

12. One deceived and a waterfall. 
(Duplin.) 

13. An inflammable substance and 
20 ewt. (Gas-ton.) 

14. Verdant. (Greene.) 

15. An English Admiral. (Anson.) 

16. “In it there is strength. (Un- 


(Jackson.) 


bones from—” 


ion.) 
17. Suggests Mrs. Noah m the nur- 
sery. (Rocking-ham.) 


18. A tropical fruit. (Orange.) 

19. We hope the baby won’t—at 
night. (Wake.) 

20. An English statesman. (Burke.) 

21. “A far ery” to Cherokee. (Cur- 
rituck.) 

22. One of the “last words” of Mar- 
(Stanly.) 

23. A favor is its capital. (Watau- 
ga.) 

24. Good grapes. 


mion. 


(Catawba.) 

25. Named for a German Princess. 
(Mecklenburg.) 

26. An English river and the lion’s 
home. (Cam-den.) 

27. An ante-bellum cake. (Ashe.) 

28. A city on the James. (Rich- 
mond.) 

29. Rough food and something to 
burn. (Hay-wood.) 

30. Toward the Arctic and a Con- 
federate General. (North—(H)amp- 
ton.) 

31. An injured crossing. (Hertford.) 

31. Advises Seotechman to behave 
himself. (Mac-do-well.) 

33. Advises the same gentleman to 
proceed. (Mac-on.) 


34. Insane; first person singular; 


what a Chinaman most desires. (Mad- 
i-son.) 
35. A great astronomer. (Mitch- 


ell.) 
36. To deface a metal. 
37. 
slow.) 
38. The tree of victors, a blow, on 
exclamation. (Pam-lic-o.) 
39. Prefix three letters and most 
need it. (Pender.) Sus- 


(Mayz-tin.) 
Forward deliberately (On- 


trousers 
pender.) 

40. What all girls want and a forti- 
fication. (Beaufort.) 

41. A warrior bishop. (Polk.) 

42. A rustic lover. (Swain.) 


43. To attire a near relation. (Robe- 
son.) 


44, “Was it.... 
ral?” (Sampson.) 
45. A Colonial Governor. (See note.) 
49. To burden soil. (Cumber-land.) 
47. A vehicle an er ancient hangirg. 


(Cabarrus.) 


or another Admi- 


48. May‘they swing wide at last. 
(Gates.) 
49. Anger and a dell. (Ire-dell.) 











50. A short conversation and 
hind quarters. 
51. A chieftain at a famo 


(Brunswick.) 


ah 
(Chatham.) ee 


Us ball, 


52. “Big talk!” (Buncombe) 


53. Where Joseph’s 
him. 


(Pitt.) 


brethren cast 


54. A boatman said to his wife—_ 


(Row-an.) 


55. One countryman asked another 


at a shallow river, 
ee 
56. Change a letter and how it 

(Harnett.) 

57. A Seot would enjoy drink 

(Cald-well.) 


sting! 


from it. 


“Will you ferry? 
-- (Ruther-ford,) 


will 


ing 


58. An ancient warrior King who 


eiied. 


(Alexand2v.) 








The Thinkers, _ 





————__ 


FACTORIES AWD CHILD LABOR. 





So the South Carolina legislature 
has also turned down a child labor bill, 
Perhaps the mill owners of that State 
have also voluntarily agreed to abolish 
child slavery—like they have abolished 
it in Georgia.—Atlanta Journal, 

Yes, like they abolished child labor 
in this State by a voluntary agreemen; 
at the last meeting of the General Ay 


sembly. 


Those 


“voluntary agree. 


ments” are great.—Roxboro Couriep, 





WEAK OFFICIALS AND CORRUPT ofr. 


CIALS. 





The man to bear rule should be an 
able man, able to achieve, able to re. 
sist, able to endure. There never wag 
a time in the history of our country 
when strong men were more urgently 
needed. There was never a time when 
the pressure brought to bear upon the 
representatives of the people, to betray 
their interests, was so great. There 
was never put before men of ability 
such opportunity for service of their 
fellows as is now before them in the 
political sphere, with the problems, 
surcharged with weal or woe, now 
waiting for solution. 


And yet how often it is 


that the 


merest weaklings are chosen, good-na- 
tured jelly-fish, with neither intellec- 
tual force nor moral stamina; even 
when meaning well themselves, liable 
to be led into all sorts of nefarious 
schemes for the plundering of the peo: 
ple and the enriching of special inter- 


ests. 


There is hardly any choice be- 


tween a weak man and a bad man for 


official positions, because 


the weak 


man will soon find the bad man, who 


will influence him for evil. 


Provide 


able men.—Presbyterian Standard. 





IT WORKS VERY WELL. 





Wise consolidation of public school 
districts has begun, Durham and Ca- 


barrus 


taking 
merged three districts 
Mangum Township. 


lead. Durham 
into one in 
This consolida- 


the 


tion will give a graded school with 
longer terms, and if properly conduct- 
ed the parties who are now opposed 
to the merger will come to be its warm- 
est supporters. 

The Concord Standard says that at 
the meeting of the Board of Educa 
tion, two school districts in number 
ten township were consolidated. The 
3oard will reduce the number of dis- 


tricts from 56 to 40. 


Last July two 


districts consolidated, and were there- 


by enabled to build a splendid two 
room school house. 
“Seeing the good results of the con- 


sclidation, other school districts wil 


do likewise,” 
ard. In 


one 


says the Concord Stance 


township where the 


schools were consolidated “the people 


were so delighted 


with their house, 


they purchased a good bell by popular 


subscription,” 


this sensible 


comment: 


and the Standard prints 
“This shows 


how easily a good neighborhood, at 


first dissatisfied, can 
selfish views and 


to all efforts 


and Observer. 





Here is a good hint from the ‘ 
of the Philistine—good for us and 
good for you: 
ry to lose a subscriber, but I do 
sorry for the man who, liking te! 
cles, cancels because he dislikes one 
This man who will tolerate no 1408 
but his own is not in the 
growth, and for such there 15 
hope. Of course you are not expec! 
to accept all that I write—I may think 
differently myself tomorrow; 
want the privilege of contradict 


words as often as I choose.” 
el consistency is often a pas 
We need to be consistent with tr - 
not to be consistent with our impet 
fect understanding of truth. 
to learn to think for ourselves 4 
be thankful to the man who touel 
in tender places and makes us t 
American Grange Bulletin. 


rise up {from 

respond cheerfully 

looking to the greatest 

” Nowe 

good to the greatest numbers.’ —-\°W° 
ditor 


“No, I do not feel sor 
feel 
1 arti- 


line ot 
is little 
ted 


and 

ing my 
The jew 
te jewel: 
ith, 
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State News. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

News and Observer: Sheriff Page 
says that the license tax of $5.00 on 
cigarettes has caused several of the 
gnaller storekeepers to give up selling 
them. The money is not coming in 
gery fast. The law went into effect 
May 31st. 

It is said that the peach crop of J. 
Yan Lindley at Southern Pines will 
amount to about ten thousand crates 
this season. With good prices this 
means a nice sum of money in Mr. 
Van Lindley’s pocket. It is said that 
the finest peaches put on the New 
York market are raised at Southern 
Pines Exchange. 


Items 


It is well always to accept stories of 
fabulous wealth suddenly acquired 
with a few grains of allowance. A 
few months ago Dr. Dillard, an alleged 
yery wealthy negro, returned to Reids- 
ville with stories of the dazzling 
yealth acquired in Australia. He has 
been sentenced to jail for embezzling 
{fty dollars—Exchange. 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: It is said 
that there will not be over half a crop 
of wheat in the State. This is de- 
cared to be true as to Davidson 
County, easily the first of the wheat- 
growing counties. Yet it is said that 
wheat in CunfMerland County is par- 
ticularly fine; James D. McNeill so in- 
formed Commissioner of Agriculture 
Patterson. 

Winston Journal: B. F. Jones, a 
prominent farmer of Yadkin County, 
was in the city yesterday. In an in- 
terview concerning the crops he said: 
“Wheat is looking better than it has 
been for years. I believe there will 
be more carn and grain in general 
raised this year than has been for a 
long while. And I don’t believe there 
are twenty farmers in the county that 
have not got a tobacco patch.” 

Two young negro boys, named Har- 
rison and Gillespie, murdered a young 
white woman, a Miss Benson, near Sal- 
isbury last week. They were captured 
and lodged in the Salisbury, N. C., 
jail. Early Wednesday morning a mob 
wmbering about fifty got them out, 
hng them, and riddled the _ bodies 
with bullets. Miss Benson had re- 
proved the negroes for stealing, and it 
is said that their anger at this caused 
them to commit the murder. 


Landmark: In the Federal Court 
at Raleigh last week J. T. Corbett, late 
postmaster at Selma, Johnston Coun- 
ty, was sentenced to five years in the 
penitentiary for stealing registered 
packages and letters containing val- 
uables. Jos. Exum, former postmas- 
ter at Four Oaks, Johnston County, 
was sentenced to six months in jail for 
embezzling $659 of the post office 
funds. He had returned all of the 
money but $20. 


Burlington Cor. Post: So far as is 
known to the contrary, Randolph 
County is the first county in the State 
to formulate and organize a systemat- 
ic and vigorous educational campaign. 
The County Board of Education and 
the County Superintendent of that 
county have arranged a series of twen- 
ty meetings to be held at various 
Places throughout the county and have 
issued circulars giving places and 
dates of holding these meetings. 


Winston Cor. News and Observer: 
It js reported here on excellent au- 
thority that the connection of Win- 
Ston-Salem, Greensboro and High 
Point by an electric railway is an as- 
sured fact. “The line will run via Ker- 
hersville and Guilford College to 
Greensboro and from Greensboro the 
central point. A branch will also ex- 
tend to Pittsboro where they will con- 
hect with the S. A. L. Railway. The 
line will be equipped for freight as well 
aS passenger traffic. 


Washington Cor. Post: North Car- 
olina gets two of the three bills for 
the construction of monuments which 
Were reported favorably to the House 
today by the committee on libraries. 

his action was taken at the instance 
or ihe speaker, and it means that the 
bills will pass. One of these bills car- 
nes into effect two resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Continental Congress author 
“zing the construction of monuments 
to the memory of General Francis 
Nash and William Lee Davidson of 
North Carolina. Ten thousand dol- 
lars is appropriated for the construc- 
“on of these monuments. The other 
bill, which was introduced by Con- 
&ressman Thomas, appropriates ten 
thousand dollars to enclose and beau- 
uty the grounds and repair the monn- 
ments on Moore’s Creek battle ground. 


Newton Cor. News and Observer: 
at a meeting of the trustees of Ca- 
tawba College on yesterday evening, 
Rev. J. L. Murphy, D. D., of Hick- 
ory, N. ©., was elected president of 
Catawba College to fill the vacancy, of 
Hon. ©. H. Mebane. Dr. Murphy is 
pastor of the German Reformed 
church at Hickory, and is eminently 
fitted for the position. It is probable 
that he will accept. 


Winston Sentinel: The citizens of 
Forsyth who were duped by the Amos 
Owens Cherry Tree Company, have de- 
cided to enter suit in the Superior 
Court in this county against the com- 
pany on the charge of fraud. It is 
learned that there are no less than one 
hundred people in this county who 
were caught by the cherry tree swind- 
lers and the indictment promises to be 
both lively and interesting. 


News and Observer: It seems that 
the New York yellow journal that put 
Raleigh and Wadesboro in the earth- 
quake track had been reading history. 
Mr. M. S. Willard, of New Hanover, 
ealls attention to the fact that in a 
note to the chapter “Of the Soil and 
Produce” in Williamson’s “History of 
North Carolina” these words are 
found: “A small explosion of a vol- 
ceniec nature was observed about the 
year i793 in Anson County.” 


Col. Olds: The farm of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College here 
is in a little while to be a notably at- 
tractive place. It is spread like a pan- 
orama before travelers on the South- 
ern and Seaboard Air Line Railroads. 
As many as 50 or 60 students have 
worked on it. A number will so work 
during the vacation. The special effort 
now is to encourage work along agri- 
cultural lines. For a long while the 
College could very properly have been 
termed the Mechanical and Agricul- 
teral College ( large M and_ very 
small a) but that is being changed, 
and the effort is now to still further 
even it up, that is get a just balance of 
the two departments. 


Roanoke-Chowan Times: Last year 
Northampton had the lowest tax rate 
of any county in the State, and it re- 
mains the same this year—63 cents on 
the $100 valuation of property for all 
purposes. The people of Northamp- 
ton are contented, happy and prosper- 
ous to a remarkable degree. Taxes are 
paid promptly and the sale of property 
for debt has become a rare occurrence. 
Our farms, except on the Roanoke, are 
mostly small, well cultivated and the 
crops are becoming more and more 
diversified. Less hay, meat and flour 
is shipped to this county each year, 
which shows that our people are be- 
ginning to live at home. We have 
good primary and high schools. The 
greatest need of the county at this 
time is better roads, which we cannot 
have under the present system of road 
building. 


Charlotte Observer: Since Super- 
intendent Machen, of the rural deliv- 
ery department of the postal service, 
has found out that Mecklenburg has 
95 miles of macadam roads, rural de- 
livery ought to go forward by leaps 
and bounds. It is doubtful if there 
is another county in any State in the 
Union which can make such a show- 
ing, unless it be that in which some 
great municipality, like Greater New 
York or Chicago, is located. And the 
fact will of course tell with the Post- 
office Department in making it liberal 
to Mecklenburg’s rural districts. The 
Observer’s Albemarle correspondence 
yesterday told that Stanly County had 
decided to adopt the Mecklenburg 
road law. The fact that our good 
roads count for so much in our prog- 
ress and development ought to make 
the Mecklenburg system general 
throughout the State. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: It 
is said that there are now only there 
negro postmasters in North Carolina, 
where three years ago there were 
seores. No more will be appointed. 
They are being dropped. One was 
dropped last week. One is in a town 
in which not a white person lives. 
Two years ago certain people who con- 
sidered themselves high up in the 
prophetic line made bold to say that 
if the negroes were disfranchised there 
would be a great stir, and a ceaseless 
row. How far from the facts! The 
negroes who can vote do not appear to 
in the least lament about those who 
cannot, and as to the latter why they 
do not seem to care two straws about 
the matter; or to use a phrase of the 
eminent writer, Dr. James Battle 
Avirett, “not a sou marquis.” The 
negro in many cases appears to be 
entirely willing to forego his vote by 
not paying poll tax, and says he does 
not expect to be pressed to pay that 
tax. 














Asheville Cor. Post: A plan is on 
foot to establish a large Baptist in- 
dustrial school in Western North Car- 
olina under the auspices of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. The project 
was in embryo when the Baptist Con- 
vention met here this spring, but re- 
cently sufficient developments have 
been brought about to make the school 
a certainty. Rev. O. L. Stringfield is 
at the head of the movement and his 
successful management of the finan- 
cial agency of the Baptist University 
at Raleigh augurs well for the suc- 
cessful establishment and career of 
the proposed school. The plan is to 
have a school situated inYancey Coun- 
ty a few miles above Barnardville in 
the mountainous section. 

Goldsboro Cor. Post: Work is be- 
ing pushed rapidly on the new tobac- 
co stemmery which will be occupied 
by Mr. Geo. E. Pritchard as the rep- 
resentative of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which will be a new concern 
on this market. Those who are in a 
position to know say that the pros- 
pects for the Goldsboro tobacco mar- 
ket were never so bright as they are 
at present. The recent rains have ma- 
terially improved the condition of the 
crop and with a large local crop and 
with an increased number of buyers, 
which means more spirited ecompeti- 
tion there is every reason to believe 
that the number of pounds marketed 
here the coming season will be much 
greater than any previous season. The 
patrons of this market are confident 
in any event, that Goldsboro will main- 
tain her enviable reputation for pay- 
ing the highest market price for the 
golden weed. 

News and Observer: State Super- 
intendent Joyner is to issue at stated 
periods “Educational Bulletins” and 
will scatter these broadcast over the 
State, putting them in the hands of 
the patrons of the public schools, és- 
pecially in the country distriets. The 
first of these Bulletins will be issued in 
the next ten days, and the matter goes 
to the printer tomorrow. This will 
be on the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts and will be entirely prepared by 
the State Superintendent. Later is- 
sues will consist of articles not alone 
by Mr. Joyner, but from other edu- 
eators. Sueeeeding each other there 
will be Bulletins on “Improvement in 
Public School Houses,” “Local Taxa- 
tion,” “Township Meetings,” “Teach- 
ers’ Meetings,” ete. Besides these 
there will be suggestions and hints for 
teachers and school officers, and the 
Bulletins will be issued as often as 
found necessary and opportune. 





STANLY COUNTY SPEAKS FOR BETTER 
ROADS 





Our commissioners on Monday 
adopted the new road law, to which we 
have frequently referred of late. The 
agitation begun by us a few months 
ago has culminated in the request 
from over three hundred good citizens 
of the county, all of whom are land 
owners and taxpayers, that the new 
law be adopted, and in the granting 
of their request, the commissioners 
have done the only proper and wise 
thing to be done, and their act will in 
years to come reflect credit upon them. 
The tax levied is small to begin with, 
but sufficient. The special tax levied 
heretofore has been discontinued, and 
the road fund tax does not increase 
the tax in any way over what it has 
been. We are sure that 
the dawn of a brighter era in the prog- 
ress of Stanly County is now begun, 
and in this small beginning we confi- 
dently expect development of great 
possibilities. We are glad to have 
aided the cause, and thank all who 
have cooperated with us in securing 
the new system for our county.—Stan- 
ly Enterprise. 


heretofore 





CONVERTION DATES. 





Democratic State, at Greensboro, on 
July 16. 

Republican State, at Greensboro, on 
August 28. 

Third District, Congressional (Dem- 
ocratic), at Goldsboro, on July 2. 

Fourth District, Congressional 
(Democratic), at Raleigh, on July 15. 

Fifth District, Congressional (Dem- 
ocratic), at Greensboro, on July 15. 

Sixth District, Congressional, (Dem- 


ic), at Smithfield, on July 3. 
Eighth District, Congress 
(Democratic), at Wilkesboro, on July 
30th. 
Eighth District, Congressional (Re- 
publican), at Wilkesboro, on July 8. 


ic), at Salisbury, on June 19. 
Eleventh District, Judicial (Demo- 

cratic), at Winston, on July 15. 
Thirteenth District, Judicial (Dem- 

ocratic), at Lenoir, on July 14. 
Sixteenth District, Judicial (Demo- 





cratic), at Bryson City, on July 10. 


__ General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 








The News Boiled Down and Presented in Con- 

venient Form for Busy Readers. 
Rey. Dr. Francis L. Patton has re- 
signed as President of Princeton Uni- 
versity, and Woodrow Wilson, profes- 
sor of jurisprudence and polities, has 
been chosen as his successor. This an- 
nouncement was made at the conclu- 
sion of the annual commencement last 
week. President Wilson is of North 
Carolina ancestry. 


Another of the big supply bills of 
the Government was disposed of by the 
Senate last week, the Naval bill, car- 
rying more than $78,000,000 being 
passed. It includes provisions for two 
first class battleships, two first class 
armored cruisers and two gunboats; 
but strikes out the House provision 
that one of each shall be built at Gov- 
ernment yards. 


The Governor of Alabama last week 
pardoned George Howard, Martin Ful- 
ler and John Strength, three of the 
four white men convicted in Elmore 
County of lynching the negro Robin 
White, and sentenced to ten years in 
the penitentiary. Te case is famous 
as the only instance in Alabama where 
a white man has been convicted of 
lynching a negro. The men _ had 
served one year. 


The arrangements for the disposal 
of the surrendered Boers are al- 
most complete. No large concentra- 
tion will be allowed in the outlying dis- 
tricts, owing to the difficulty which 
might arise in feeding the people. 
Those burghers who ean subsist upon 
their farms will be given ten days’ ra- 
tions and allowed to begin their new 
life immediately. Those who are una- 
ble to subsist will be permitted to join 
their families in the camp and remain 
there until their homes are once more 
made habitable. All others will be di- 
vided among the various camps. 


At the suggestion of the historical 
department of the State of Mississippi 
it has been decided to set apart a room 
in the new State capitol just being 
completed as a Mississippi hall of 
fame. The director of the depart- 
ment accordingly has sent a circular 
letter to all editors of the State, ask- 
ing them to open their columns to a 
popular vote to determine what Mis- 
sissippians are entitled to the honor 
of having their portraits placed in this 
hall. The selection will be determined 
by the newspaper vote. 





CONGRESS OF FARMERS. 





Some of the Questions Selected for Discus 

sion. 

Carbondale, Ill., June 14.—A eall for 
the National Farmers’ Congress to be 
held at Macon, Ga., beginning October 
7, has been issued. The topics to be 
discussed, most of which are of a na- 
tional and international character, in- 
clude interoceanic canal; national ir- 
rigation; reciprocity, how it may af- 
feet agricultural interests; effect of 
present insular possessions the 
agriculture of the United States; pre- 
servation of forest and fruit trees and 
re-forestation; injurious insect pests 
and fungi; what part of a man’s farm 
does he sell when he sells the crop; the 
postal reforms pafticularly affecting 
the farmer; mutual relations of 
Northern and Southern farmers; 
dairy interests of the United States 
as related to the markets of the world; 
farm products in the markets of the 
world; the labor problem from the 
farmers’ standpoint; how we can best 
build up our merchant marine. 


on 





THE APPALACHIAN P-RK BILL. 





Of this measure a Washington news- 
paper correspondent says: 


“While the bill will in all probability 








ocratic), at Fayetteville, on August 20. | Senator Pritchard and 
Sixth District, Judicial (Democrat- | 


pass the Senate, recent developments 
indicate that it cannot pass the House 
this session. The speaker has advised 
that the measure be kept in the back- 
ground until the short session of Con- 
gress. This policy is advised because 
of the fact that the present Congress 
is about to pass into history as a bil- 
lion dollar affair, and the growing hos- 


tility to all large appropriation meas- 


ures at this late day in the session. 
Congressman 


Moody, who have worked like Trojans 


jonal | for the park measure, have not given 


;up hope for action at this session, and 


| they are hopeful of suecess. Their ac- 
| tivity in behalf of the project has 
| placed it on a strong footing before 
nation, angl it is the general belief 
that they will ultimately win. Favor- 
able action by Congress in the House 
| at this late day in the session in the 
light of what Speaker Henderson has 


| 


| 


Tenth District, Judicial (Democrat- | “~ 
| the 


| said, is not altogether flattering.” 


THE COAL STRIKE. 





What the Trouble is and What the Results 
May Be. 

The strike of 140,000 miners in the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylva- 
nia, which began on May 12, had for 
its object the forcing of three conces- 
sions from their employers: First, an 
increase of 20 per cent for men paid 
by the ton; second, a decrease of 20 
per cent in the working hours of those 
paid by the day, and, third, the weigh- 
ing of coal at the pit’s mouth. In these 
points of difference it will be seen that 
no principle is involved. The contest 
is between three or four coal carrying 
railroads, who own all but about 5 per 
cent of the anthracite coal mines, and 
the United Mineworkers’ organiza- 
tion. . 
The “prosperity” of the country has 
so advanced the cost of food and cloth- 
ing that the miners contended they 
eould not live on their wages, and in 
addition to this they claim that the 
companies cheated them in weighing 
the coal, compelling them to mine as 
much as 3,000 pounds for the price of 
a ton. The coal companies have been 
steadily advancing the price of coal to 
keep pace with prosperity, but could 
not afford to advance wages. The 
miners made their requests and repre- 
sented that the increase in the cost of 
living was in effect a reduction of 
their wages, and that the prosperity of 
the country was starving them and 
their families. Their petition was re- 
jected. Then they asked that the mat- 
ter in dispute be submitted to arbi- 
tration. The usual answer was re- 
turned: There was nothing to arbi- 
trate and they intended to manage 
their own property in their own way. 
The companies were apparently per- 
fectly indifferent to the strike. It is 
true that it may result in bloodshed 
and disturbances, in enormous bills 
for the taxpayers to foot in protecting 
the mines—possibly with the military. 
But what is that to the companies? 
It is true that the industries of a great 
part of the country may stop, that 
thousands and tens of thousands may 
lose their employment and suffer for 
their daily bread, that investors may 
lose their dividends, upon which many 
have to depend for a living, and that 
the manufacturing and transportation 
industries of the whole land may suf- 
fer. It is true that families may have 
to go without fuel to cook their meals 
now and may suffer with cold next 
winter. Still there is nothing to arbi- 
trate. They must manage their own 
property their own way. They look 
complacently upon the situation be- 
cause they know that they are safe 
Their mines may be 
flooded and great damage done to the 
property, still that does not move 
them. They know that it will only be 
necessary to sum up the damage and 
add it to the price of the coal. The 
people will have to foot the bill. The 
people must have coal, and they must 
pay the price the coal trust demands, 
and in the meantime the companies ex- 
pect that the miners will be starved 
into submission.—Baltimore Sun. 


from any loss. 





CENTENNIAL OF WEST POINT ACADEMY. 





West Point, June 10.—The celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the United States mili- 
tary academy at West Point began 
yesterday. The ceremonies will con- 
tinue for four days. 

In accord with chronological fitness 
this, the first day, was alumni day, and 
there are many old campaigners here 
who were graduated before the acad- 
emy had reached its fiftieth birthday. 
There is one general here who was 
graduated in 1842, sixty years ago. He 
is James Longstreet, the Confederate 
general and Lee’s old war horse. His 
name heads the list of graduates priit- 
ed for the centennial program in the 
order of years. ‘'1,ting besi le Gener- 
al Longstreet today on the platform in 
ivemorial hall was his classmate of *42, 
“ol. John S. McCalmont, who fougzit 
vn the other side. General Longstree: 
is almost 80 years old. He 
deaf. 

Early in the afternoon the graduates 
had luncheon in the assembly room of 


is very 





memorial hall, and from there they 
| marched in order of their classes to 
| Thayer hall for the alumni day ser- 
| vices. The cadets followed the grad- 
| uates. Members of the class of 1862 
| and of all preceding classes sat on the 
| platform. There were forty-two of 
| them entitled to that honor, all of 
them gray and most of them with hair 
| and heads snow white. General Horace 
Porter, United States ambassador to 
France and a West Pointer of the 
class of 1860, was one of the younger 
looking men on the platform. There 


| were veterans of two wars there—the 


Mexican and the Rebellion. Down im 
front were more veterans of two wars 
—the Rebellion and the Spanish. And 
beyond them younger men who saw 
their first service in Cuba and the 
Philippines; and way in the back seats 
were the cadets of today, who, just be 
cause they are human and husky, hope 
tiat war is not all over for ever. 





CREED REVISION, 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, 
in session at New York last month, 
adopted with only two dissenting votes 
the report of its committee on the pro- 
posed revision of certain portions of 
the Westminster confession of faith. 
The changes proposed reconcile the 
doctrine of the Divine decrees with 
the doctrine of God’s love for all men, 
and of human responsibility; special- 
ly declare belief that all who die im 
infancy are saved; and eliminate the 
statement that the good works of un- 
regenerate men are sinful, the descrip- 
tion of the Pope of Rome as “Anti- 
christ,” and the statement that it is 
sinful to refuse an oath imposed by 
lawful authority. Two chapters are 
added on “The Holy Ghost” and on 
“Missions.” These amendments will 
be submitted to the presbyteries for 
approval. The General Assembly alse 
adopted as a part of the report a brief 
supplementary statement of faith— 
Youth’s Companion. 





EDUCATION IN THE SOUT ?. 





Giving full credit to the South’s re- 
markable industrial development, the 
fact remains that its best work is im 
education. More is being done than 
most people suppose. The Peabody 
fund of $3,500,000, in spite of the lose 
of $1,380,000 in the repudiated bonds 
of Mississippi and Florida, has fur 
nished within thirty-three years near 
ly three millions of dollars for educat- 
ing teachers for the public schools. 
The million dollars given by John F. 
Slater in 1882 for educating the ne- 
groes has increased to $1,500,000, and 
has done great and growing good. Of 
the scores of colleges and universities, 
Vanderbilt in Tennessee, and Tulane 
in New Orleans have endowments o& 
over a million dollars each; the Unt 
versity of Texas has $2,600,000; Wash- 
ington and Lee in Virginia has nearly 
a million, and others have from one te 
seven hundred thousand. In the va- 
rious collegiate institutions there are 
about 30,000 students. Add to all these 
figures the 5,000,000 pupils enrolled im 
the public schools, and the showing 
becomes impressive. Here is not only 
the hope but the assurance of the 
South’s progress and prosperity.—Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 





POLITICAL NEWS ITEMS. 





A boom was started recently to nom- 
inate Mr. W. J. Bryan for Governor 
of Nebraska, but Mr. Bryan declines 
to be a candidate under any circum- 
stances. 


A State Convention of the liberal 
Democratic party, which endorses the 
Chicago and Kansas City platforms, 
was held in New York City Saturday. 
This element of the Democracy en- 
dorsed the Kansas City platform and 
condemned David B. Hill as a traitor. 

Democratic primaries in Georgia 
last week resulted in the nomination 
of J. M. Terrell for Governor. A. §. 
Clay was endorsed for re-election te 
the Senate and all the Democratic 
Representatives were renominated ex- 
cept Mr. Fleming, in the tenth dis- 
trict, who is succeeded by T. W. Hard- 
wick. 

An election for members of Com 
gress, State officers, a Legislature, ete. 
was held in Oregon last week and the 
Republicans (Oregon being normally 
a Republican State) elected every- 
thing but the Governor, Chamberlain, 
the Democratic candidate being eleet- 
ed by about 751 majority. This result 
was due to the fact that the Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate was un 
popular while the Democratic candi- 
date was unusually popular.—Land- 
mark. 

A feature of the Arkansas State 
Democratic Convention was the ova 
tion to former Governor James FP. 
Clarke, who was declared by the con 
vention to be the Democratic nominee 
for United States Senator to succeed 
James K. Jones. Some of the friends 
of Senator Jones opposed the resolu- 
tion, and it was stated that Senator 
Jones demurred as to the jurisdiction 
of the Convention. The resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 420 to 72 
Governor Clarke then addressed the 
Convention and was accorded perhaps 





‘the greatest ovation in the political 
history of Arkansas. 
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: The Home Circle. 


PEN PICTURES FROM ‘‘ PARADISE LOST. ’’* 


SATAN AFTER THE FALL. 





He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; his form had not 


yet lost 

All its original brightness; nor, ap- 
peared 

Less than archangel ruined, and the 
excess 


Of glory obscured; as when the sun, 
new risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind 
the moon, 


In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight 
sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of 
change 

Perplexes monarchs; darkened so, yet 
shone 

Above them all the archangel; but his 
face 


Deep scars of thunder had entrenched ; 
and care 
Sat on his faded 
brows 

Of dauntless courage and considerate 
pride 

Waiting revenge. 


BEELZEBUB. 


cheek; but under 


With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising 
seemed 
A pillar of state; deep on his front 
engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face yet 
shone. 
Majestic though in ruin: sage he stood 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies. 


MAMMON, 


Mammon led them on: 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that 
fell 
From heaven; for e’en in heaven his 
looks and thoughts _ 
Were always downward bent, admiring 
more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trod- 
den gold, 
Than aught divine or holy, else en- 
joyed 
In vision beatific. 
BELIAL. 


A fairer person lost not heaven; he 
seemed 

For dignity composed, and high ex- 
ploit: 

But all was false and hollow, though 
his tongue 

Dropt manna, and could make 
worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 

Maturest counsels: for his thoughts 
were low: 

To vice industrious, 
deeds 

Timorous. and slothful. 

—John Milton. 


the 


but to nobler 





ON HIS BLINDNESS. * 





When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world 
and wide, 
And that one talent which is death 
to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my 
soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and pre- 


sent 

My true account, lest He, returning, 
chide; 

“Doth God exact day-labor, light 
denied ?”’ 

I fondly ask, but Patience, to pre- 
vent 

That murmur, soon replies;—“God 


doth not need 

Either man’s work, or his own gifts; 
who best 

Bear his mild yoke; they serve him 
best; his state 

Is kingly; thousands at 

speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean with- 
out rest: 

They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 


his. bidding 


—John Milton. 





IN THE JUNE WOODS. 

Going to the woodland in June one 
may look where the ground is_ still 
damp for that queer little degenerate, 
but nevertheless beautiful and exceed- 


ingly interesting, plant, the Indian 
pipe or corpse plant. This is often 
found under pines, pushing up 


through the brown carpet of needles. 
In these same damp woodlands under 
the evergreens, the creeping winter- 
green or checker-berry is swinging lit- 
tle waxy bells. In the edges of the 
woodland and in tangled thickets the 
bittersweet or waxwork shows 
greenish white flowers. In these same 
moist, rich thickets you may expect to 
find slender white spikes of the Cul- 
ver’s-root or Culver’s physic with its 


small 


endlessly varied leaves, puzzling the | 


amateur unless the blossoms be there 
for a solution. One may also hope to 
find there the slender wands of the tall 
bellflower. The four-leaved loosestrife, 
its yellow flowers streaked with dark 
red, is blooming where the soil is moist 
but sandy. Another lover of gravelly 
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soil, especially the banks of streams, 
is the Indian hemp. Along the edges 
of the richer thickets the elderberry is 
in bloom and likewise the cranberry 
tree, while in their depths look for the 
little shinleaf. 

As the road climbs upward, the 
woodland becoming rocky, water drip- 
ping over and cool mosses covering 
the gray ledges and boulders, look for 
the smooth early or meadow rose, the 
purple-flowering or Virginia raspber- 
ry, and along the ledges for the ex- 
quisitely beautiful harebells—the bon- 
ny bluebells of old Scotia. In dry, 
rocky woodland search for the pointed 
tick-trefoil, the wild bergamot with its 
different shades, and the dockmackie. 
The staghorn, sumac or vinegar tree 
is in bloom on dry, rocky hillsides and 
on rocky banks and river sides are the 
white balls of the ninebark. On the 
rich wooded hillsides the unpleasant 
of or tall 
bugbane discloses its whereabouts. 


odor the black snake-root 

Where the woodland becomes drier 
and the prostrate tick- 
trefoil, the deliciously fragrant little 
round-leaf pyrola, the princess pine or 


more open 


pipsissewa, the spotted and one-sided 
wintergreens are to be added to the 
Along the sandy edge of 
the pine woods you may hope to find 
the attractive and showy goat’s rue or 
wild sweet pea, though other 
plants be sore smitten by heat and 
drought. Fortune favoring, you may 
become the richer for the curious 
shaped flower of the Virginia snake- 
root, whose aromatic root has medici- 
nal properties. Along the woodland 
edges and in the adjoining thickets 
the vivid color of the red wood or Phil- 
adelphia lily begins to appear and in 
admiration of its gorgeousness one is 
apt to overlook the modest neighbors, 
the wild or slender yellow flax, the tall 


vasculum. 


even 


or hairy agrimony and on_ nearby 
banks the starry campion. Along the 


shady roadsides of the woodland bloom 
the white avens, the harmless enchant- 
ers—nightshade, or perhaps the soli- 
tary flower of the creeping dalibarda. 
Leaving the roadsides and the pas- 
tures for the meadows, the bogs and 
the cool retreats of the swamps where- 
in Nature so often hides her rarest 
and most precious treasures, hopes. are 
high, for what may they not contain? 
In the moist meadows and along ,the 
edges of the swamps the yellow. or 
field avens is replacing the marsh mar- 
igold. The middle of June is not too 
early to look where the meadow is rich 
and moist for that strikingly hand- 
some orchid, the early purple-fringed 
orchis. The cow parsnip is there also. 
Where the meadows are low and on 
the edges of the swamp the grass-pink 
or calopogen, a fairly common orchid, 
and the monkey flower are in bloom. A 
shy denizen of the more secluded parts 
of the swamp is the fragrant rose or 
sweet-scented pogonia, sometimes call- 
ed snake-mouth, a charming member 
of the orchid family. Still another 
orchid, rare and solitary and a lover 
of the deep swamp, is the showy lady’s 
slipper. The small, pale green orchis 
and the fringed green orchis, delight 
in cool bogs. Deliciously sweet and 
fragrant is the swamp pink or honey- 
suckle, known also as the white 
Country 


or 
clammy azalea.—From Life 
in America. 





THE OLD HOME. 

Thomas Dunn English, the author 
of “Ben-Bolt,” who died in April last, 
was nearly eighty-three years old. He 
was born only ten years after Edgar 
Allen Poe. 
death was followed by the reprinting 
many 


The announcement of his 


of his most famous ballad in 
places, and its reading and re-reading 
by thousands of men and women. 
What is its charm? It is not poetry 
of a high order, nor is it very good 
verse. It was set to a pleasing tune, 
but not to one to be compared with the 
air of “Annie 
River” in those qualities that find per- 
Yet it 
belongs to a small class of songs, every 


Laurie” or “Swanee 


manent favor with the people. 








the hearts of the generation for which 

ithey were written, and is known and 
loved by many younger folk, who have 
learned them from parents or grand- 
parents. 

These songs celebrate in one fashion 
jor another the influence of country 
sights, sounds, occupations upon the 
'growing boy or girl. They are not 
love-songs, except that they are full 
lof the love of life. Their 
' phrases are often homely, their music 
/may be cheap; but they have the power 


country 


|to bring tears to the eyes of even a 


| ° 
Best Poems, arranged especially for THe PRo- | Conventional man or woman of the 


GRESSIVE FARMER by the evitor. In this 
series sele tions from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr and 
Mre Brownirg, Lord Byron, Cain 
Field, Goldsmith, Leigh Hunt, Holmes, O. ar 

hayyam, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Markh m, Macaulay. 


bell, Eugene | 


| world, as they carry the imagination 


to the childhood’s home. 
Into this class of poems would go, 


back 


; besides “Ben Bolt,” “The Old Oaken 


one of which holds a secure place in | 
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| Bucket,” “Aul Lang Syne,” “Wood- 
man, Spare That Tree,” “I Remember, 
'I Remember the House Where I Was 
Born,” “The Old Armchair” 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

The man or woman is to be envied 
who finds in the lines a value not their 
| own, and to whom they bring pictures 
» dear as they are vivid. The quota- 
| tions are familiar, but they do not 
grow trite: 


and 








“The orchard, the meadow, the deep- 
| tangled wildwood, 

And every loved spot which my infan- 
| ey knew.” 


“And the shaded nook by the murmur 
ing brook 
Where the children went to swim. 


“The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 

The laburnum on his birthday— 
The tree is living yet.” 


And most characteristic of all, this: 


“T remember, I remember, 

The fir-trees dark and high: 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky; 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


The life that has the country for a 
background has unfailing refreshment 
for the hard-working years that fol- 
low youth, and that life may be passed 
in counting-house or factory or shop. 
far from forest and field. 

The farm may have seemed dull and 
prosaic to the boy and girl. To the 
man and woman it wears the colors of 
poetry. Its simplicity, its intimate as- 
sociation with nature ally it to the 
noblest in the universe, and the mem- 
ory of it prompts those who have 
known it to a resolve that they will 
never stoop to ideals unworthy of their 
heritage. 

The song, “Ben Bolt,” (referred to 
in the foregoing article from the 
Youth’s Companion), which has been 
brought into especial prominence by 
the recent death of its author, may not 
be familiar to all Progressive Farmer 
readers. The June Review of Re- 
views says of it: 

“Although Dr. Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, who died on the first day of April 
last, at the age of eighty-three, had 
written fifty plays and more than a 
thousand poems, he was known, first 
and last, to his countrymen as the au- 
thor of ‘Ben Bolt.’ From that song, 
written in 1843 for the New York Mir- 
ror, then edited by George P. Morris 
and Nathaniel P. Willis, it is said that 
the publisher received $60,000 and the 
author not a penny . The music, an 
adaptation from a German melody, 
was composed by Nelson Kneass, a 
strolling actor and singer, who re- 
ceived a small sum for the copyright.” 

The song in full is as follows: 


Oh! don’t you remember sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice, whose 
brown, 
Who wept with delight when you gave 
her a smile, 


hair was so 


And trembled with fear at your 
frown ? 
In the old church yard in the valley, 
Ben Bolt, 


In a corner obscure and alone, 
They have fitted a slab of the granite 
so gray, 
And sweet Alice lies under the stone. 


Under the hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 
Which stood at the foot of the hill, 
Together we’ve lain in the noonday 
shade 
And listened to Appleton’s mill, 
The mill wheel has fallen to pieces, 
Ben Bolt, 
The rafters have tumbled in, 
And a quiet that crawls around the 
walls as you gaze 
Has followed the olden din. 


And don’t you remember the school, 
Ben Bolt, 

With the master so cruel and grim, 

And the shaded nook in the running 


brook, 
Where the children went to swim ? 
Grass grows on the master’s grave, 


Ben Bolt; 
The spring of the brook is dry; 
And of all the boys who were school- 
mates then 
There are only you and I. 


There is a change in the things I loved, 
Ben Bolt; 
They have changed from the old to 
the new; 
But I feel in the depths of my spirit 
the truth— 
There never was change in you. 
Twelve months, twenty, have passed, 
Ben Bolt, 
Since first we were 
hail 
Your presence a blessing, your friend- 
ship a truth, 
Ben Bolt of the salt sea gale. 


friends—yet I 





Teacher: “Name something of im- 
portance existing today that was not 
in existence 100 years ago.” Small 
Pupil: “Me.”—Boston Herald. 








Our Social Chat. 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, W. 0. # 








AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The a cage Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive yo ladies 
and young men and someof the most entertain- 
- writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sendin 
usa letter on some subject of general interes’ 
and iting thereafter as often as possible, 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and t- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish your real name to oppens 
in print, give name & which you wish be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule, 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. . 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer. Raleigh, N.C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





Alphomega’s game of questions was 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer, and 
will interest all the Chaterers. I see 
that Jennie Acton has numbered the 
questions, which I think a good idea. 
Some exceedingly interesting letters 
can be written by many of you on sub- 
those interroga- 
tions, and we would enjoy giving them 
to our readers. 

Mrs. Dail’s letter is interesting and 
makes us thankful that prices are not 
what they once were. We are glad to 
have her with us. 

Nellie’s letter on one-sided educa- 


jects suggested by 


tion is a lesson for us all. How true 
it is that oftentimes education, or 


rather superficial education, seems to 
push our children away from us. But 
no woman can make a palitable cake 
of sugar, eggs and dirt and no boy 
grows to be the right kind of man un- 
less he has the proper material to build 
on. We do not build vessels of tissue 
paper for service. They may be orna- 
mental, but there is so little apprecia- 
tion for mere ornament. Ours is a 
crowded old world; there are so many 
travelers on the road to success that 
if you are not sure of your bearings 
presently there will be a crash and 
down you go, for your paper craft will 
not breast competition. Be thorough 
in whatever you undertake to do. If 
there are two nails needed where one 
will do for a time, put the two nails 
or you will have the trouble to do 
again the job you might have finished 
at first with only a few more taps of 
your hammer. False pride has ruined 
more people in the world than any oth- 
er one little sentiment. Honest labor 
is never degrading. 
AUNT JENNIE. 





OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH. 


VIIl. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Well do I re- 
member the year 1861, when my broth- 
er bid loved ones farewell and started 
to the war. My father was much op- 
posed to his going, as he was yet far 
too young. As a matter of course, he 
ran away; but that was a small mat- 
ter, as his father was on the railroad 
before and during the war. 

Brother joined the Enfield Blues, Co. 
I., First Regiment. He was ordered t¢ 
Yorktown, Va., and was in the battle 
at Bethel. They served six months, 
were paroled, came home, and brother 
soon after went as a substitute for one 
of our most skilful physicians. Later 
he joined Co. I, Seventeenth Regiment. 
They camped at Kinston quite a little 
while. He went through the war and 
was never wounded. A passing ball 
just did touch him once; didn’t break 
the skin, it was so far spent. 

Well, while lots of people’ were 
frightened for fear of Yankee raids, I 
The fact is, I was a 
native of Edgecombe County, and the 
nearest points they came to us were 
Tarboro, twenty miles away, and they 
went to Rocky Mount, and burned the 
factory, which was twelve miles from 
us. Still we were expecting them at 
most any time. On one occasion a 
cousin that resided on the publie road 
leading from Tarboro to Enfield, sent 
some of her best blankets, 
quilts, and other articles for us to care 
for. We lived a little back where the 
raiders would not be so apt to go. 


never saw one. 


dresses, 


As the war progressed, groceries and 
dry goods advanced to quite a high 
price. Substitutes for coffee—sweet 
potatoes, rye, okra seed, and others— 
were tried. A sister of mine succeed- 
ed in buying her a plain calico dress, 
which cost ten dollars per yard. She 
got ten yards. 

My father bought a pair of cotton 
cards and gave thirty-five dollars. They 
came from Rocky Mount, and some 
time after he purchased another pair, 
for which he gave eighty dollars; those 
he bought in Wilmington. Wooden 
bottom shoes were much used for 
slaves to wear. 

My brother sent home some beauti- 
ful samples of homespun woven in the 
Western part of the State. Sister and 
I selected from among them a spotted 





piece. We carded and spun the filling, 


dyed it with indigo a pretty blue and 


black. It was woven spotted, and we 
hired a neighbor to weave it for us, 
as we couldn’t yet weave double cloth. 
We also wove us some mixed cloth to 
make us some chester cloaks trimmed 
with buttons made of gourd covered 
with cloth. You may be sure that 
when we wore them the first time, we 
felt as neat and nice as the society 
belle does dressed in her gaudy silk 
bedecked with diamonds. 

We couldn’t get any dress hat, so we 
resorted to palmetto, which made very 
pretty hats, we thought. I sold one to 
a gentleman for forty dollars. Shuck 
hats were also worn. We could make 
pretty flowers and we could use goose 
feathers and paint them various col- 
ors. We also made hats of grass. Fac- 
tory cotton sold by the bunch for ten 
dollars. 

My brother was in the last battle at 
Bentonville. I think his mother’s 
prayers carried him through and re- 
turned him home to her. She had 
strong faith, and believed that he 
would go through. We have much to 
be thankful for now. Then there were 
many sad hearts because of loved ones 
who had fallen in the defense of their 
country. 


MRS. LUTHER DAIL. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





ONE-SIDED EDUCATION. 





Dear Aunt Jennie:—There has been 
so much said on the subject of educa- 
tion, I should like to say a few words 
to the mothers and fathers who are 
having their sons and daughters edu- 
cated. 

How many boys and girls can you 
think of now who have been educated 
by the hard labor of father and mother 
who are willing to come to them after 
their education is complete and take 
hold of the duties they are compelled 
to perform to sustain life? Can you 
think of one boy in ten who thinks he 
was made to go on a farm and do the 
labor that the blessed Creator has laid 
before us to do, for the support of all 
mankind? No, each had rather be a 
lawyer, a doctor, a preacher, or a mem- 
ber of some higher profession—which, 
of course, is all right, for it is neces- 
sary that we have such men to per- 
form the duties which only such men 
can perform. But yet teach them to 
work, and they will know how to have 
work done. A man that never did a 
day’s work does not know what a day’s 
work is. Perhaps he may never have 
that responsibility, but if he should, 
what a comfort it would be to him to 
know that father taught him how to 
work while he was learning books! So 
it will not go hard with him. Another 
consolation is that a 
loses his job. 

Mothers teach your daughters to 
work. Educate them and teach them 
to cut and sew, to cook, and also to 
wash. We none know what time will 
brmg, and it may be they will be un- 
fortunate; if so, how they will appre- 
ciate mother’s teachings in doing all 
kinds of house work. I am sorry to 
know there are girls who think it de- 
grading to do the house work and 
make their own clothes, thinking that 
they are educated and that is all that 
is necessary. 


farmer never 


There is one young lady in my ac- 
quaintance that is highly educated, 
and a perfect lady in every respect, 
one loved by her many friends. She 
is not by any means a proud girl, yet 
she does not know how to cut or make 
the simplest garment worn, or how to 
prepare the simplest meal. 

I also know a very nice gentleman 
in the same little town who, in speak- 
ing of her to a friend, said: “What 
should a man want with such a wife, 
for a woman who does not know how 
to do any thing does not know how to 
have it done.” 

Mothers, educate your girls to work. 
Make them useful as well 
mental. 


as orna- 


I also know a very nice old gentle- 
man who has a son, his only child, that 
he has labored very hard and educated 
for the ministry. When he finished 
his course in college, the other insis- 
ted on his coming home and living 
with him and his poor old mother as 
long as they lived, as they are both 
geting old and need some one to take 
charge of the farm and take care of 
them the short time left to them. But 
oh, no! that would be too degrading. 
There is plenty of religious work in 
their neighborhood for him to do. His 
father is talking now of giving his 
farm and his other property to some 
one to take care of them. 


NELLIE. 
Duplin Co., N. ©. 





“T can tell you,” said he, “how much 
water runs over Niagara Falls to a 
quart.” “How much?” she asked. “Two 
pints.”—Chicage Journal. 








ee 
ABOUT ALPHOMEGA’s QUESTIONs 





Dear Aunt Jennie :—I must s 
Alphomega is just a little extr 
with his shot and shell when he beg} 
to fire questions at us. Most i 
content to ask only one, but hj . 
includes twenty-nine questions 
and the last must be 
times. 

Well, I started out to answe 
of them, but I find that I will I 
put about six answers to the 
one. I wonder what he wouk 
did? 

To be brave, not rash, but daring to 
face life’s duties each day with g pa 
thoughtful gentleness of manner and 
much consideration for his fellowman: 
to be upborne by a reasonable amount 
of self esteem, not vanity; a man of 
integrity—these 


ay that 
avagant 


8 Zame 
at Once 
answered six 


T some 
have to 
very first 
I say if ] 


are characteristics 
that are utterly indispensable in the 
make-up of the perfect man. 

Now I mean to try to answer the 
others with one little word, but being 
a woman, I wonder if I can. 

No. 2. Tyranny. Oh, I wish I could 
say slothfulness, too, for I do dislike 
that equally as much. 

Now the next question is, What is 
your favorite extravagance? Honor 
bright, mine is jewels; they tel] me 
that I am a little savage in this re. 
spect, but I can’t help it. I am a little 
ashamed of it some times, but the very 
first peep into the azure depths ta 
sapphire or those brilliant little rain. 
bows that flash from a diamond trans- 
form regret and I réalize that I am 
still their devoted, if foolish, admirer, 

I find that I have answered the 
twenty-fifth question with the first one, 
You see that I am a skipper, for | 
mean to answer just one more and 
then stop. The twenty-sixth is, What 
quality do you most dislike in man? 
Littleness; and I suppose that includes 
general good-for-nothingness, and al] 
its’ attributes. 

I shall have to think about the other 
questions for some time before I can 
answer them. Meanwhile I hope some 
of you who always wear your thinking 
caps straight will tell Alphomega what 
you think of them. 

JENNIE ACTON. 





FASAION HINTS FOR SUMMER. 





The July 
says: 

The “Gibson” effects remain popu- 
lar and are particularly well suited to 
pique, linen, duck and madras. 

The vogue of hand _ embroidery, 
which has entered so largely into the 
decoration of handsome silk and cloth 
gowns for Spring, continues, and many 
of the new blouses and_shirt-waists 
show this embellishment. 

A special feature of all the new col- 
ors this season is the soft tint made 
by blending one with another—gray 
with greens and blues, with 
reds, ete. 

Foulards showing polka-dot designs 
in both black-and-white and dark-and- 
white are especially well liked for 
shirt-waist costumes. 

White batistes make fascinating 
toilettes when associated with embroid- 
ered batiste or with all-over lace; such 


dresses are made unlined and are in- 
silk 


Delineator, just issued 


brown 


tended to be worn over colored 
foundations. 

Some of the most charming of 
Summer gowns are made of inexpen 
sive dimities and lawns. 
Shirt-waist suits of 
cotton cheviot are an important item 
in the Summer girl’s wardrobe. 
Black Chantilly is one of the most 
popular laces of the season and is 
ployed on net, mousseline, chiffon and 
thin silk. 


the 


chambray oF 


Since many of the Summer 2 wns 
have elbow sleeves, bracelets I]_ be 
popular, and they are shown in variety: 

Parasols to match the gown are 4 
new style; the “Dolly Varden” is qu'té 
the latest in the chiffon variety and 18 
made, as the name implies, of flow’ red 
material, decorated with ruches. 

While hats are large they are light 
in weight. Neapolitan and Tusca? 


straws are much employed, and com 
bined with tulle or chiffon produce 
very airy creations. Hats are 
riable broad and flat, with a little drop 
at the back and trimming ends that 
fall over on the hair. 


jnva- 





ing a 
A group of veterans belonging '° 


Grand Army Post in New Hampshire 
were talking over the state of the 
country during the recent hard times: 
One of the company painted the 
ernment in such dark colors that a cer- 
tain Mr. A., who is of an excitable 
temperament, overwhelmed by the hadi 
cital, broke out with the following 
tragic exclamation: 
“Comrades, is it possible 
died in vain?” 
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Children’s Column. 


Christian Life Column. 





_———— 
THE LITTLE GIRL WITH A COMPANY 
FACE. 





Qnee on a time, in a far-away place, 

Lived a queer little girl with a com- 
pany face, ; 

And no one outside of the family 
knew 

Of her every-day face, or supposed she 
had two. 

The change she could make with won- 
drous celerity, 

For practice had lent her surprising 
dexterity. 


But at last it chanced, on an unlucky 
day, 

Or, lucky, perhaps I would much bet- 
ter say, 

To her dismal dismay and complete 
consternation, 

She failed to effect the desired trans- 
formation! 

And a caller, her teacher, Miss Agatha 
Mason, 

Surprised her with half of her com- 
pany face on, 

And half of her every-day face peep- 
ing out, 

Showing one grimy tear track and 
half of a pout, 

Contrasting amazingly with the sweet 
smile 

That shone on her company side all the 
while. 


The caller no sooner had hurried away 

Than up to her room the child flew in 
dismay ; 

And, after a night spent in solemn re- 
flection 

Qn the folly of features that can’t 
bear inspection, 

She came down to breakfast, and walk- 
ed to her place, 

Calm, sweet, and serene, with her com- 
pany face. 


Thenceforward she wore it, day out 
and day in 

Till you really might think ’twould be 
worn very thin; 

But, strange to relate, it grew more 
bright and gay, 

And her relatives think ’twas a red-let- 
ter day 

When the greatly-astonished Miss 
Agatha Mason 

Surprised her with half of her com- 
pany face on. 

From St. Nicholas Magazine. 








WASHINGTON’S RULES OF BEHAVIOR. 





Written When Thirteen Years Old. 


When you speak of God or His at- 
tributes let it be seriously, in rever- 
ence. Honor and obey your natural 
parents although they are poor. 

In your apparel be modest and en- 
deavor to accommodate nature rather 
than to procure admiration; keep to 
the fashion of your equals, such as 
are civil and orderly with respect to 
time and place. 

Think before you speak; pronounce 
not imperfectly nor bring out your 
words too hastily, but orderly and dis- 
tinctly. 

Undertake not what you cannot per- 
form, but be careful to keep your 
promises. 

Be not tedious in discourse; make 
not many digressions nor repeat often 
the same manner of discourse. 

Let your countenance be pleasant, 
but in serious matters somewhat grave. 

Associate yourself with men of good 
quality, if you esteem your reputation; 
for it is better to be alone than in 
bad company. 

Be not hasty to believe flying re- 
ports to the disparagement of any. 

Be not apt to relate news if you 
know not the truth thereof. In dis- 
coursing of things you have heard, 
Name not your author always. A se- 
cret discover not. 

Every action in company ought to 
be with some sign of respect to those 
present. 

In the presence of others, sing not 
to yourself with a humming noise, nor 
drum with your fingers or feet. 

Sleep not when others speak; sit 
when others stand; speak not 
when you should hold your peace; jog 
not the table or desk on which another 
Teads or writes; lean not on any one. 

Read no letters, books or papers in 


not 


Company, but when there is a necessi- 
ty for doing it, you must ask leave. 

Bi not curious to know the affairs of 
Sthers, neither approach to those that 
Speak in private. 

Make 


: no show of taking great de- 

ight in your victuals; feed not with 
ad} 

Steediness; lean not on the table; 


Reither find fault with what you eat. 

* not forward, but friendly and 
“urteous; the first to salute, hear and 
answ ": and be not pensive when it is 
time to converse, 

f Show not yourself glad at the mis- 
ort 


une of another, though he be your 
ehemy, 
Labor to keep alive in your breast 


that 1} “ 
mat little spark of celestial fire—con- 
Science, 





Hostess.—I suppose there is no use 
asking you to stay to dinner. 
oiler —Well, no, not in that way.— 
“eveland Plain Dealer. 


of 





THE CONFLICT OF INACTION. 





Endurance often shows greater hero- 
ism than action. We are most im- 
pressed with the active side of a sol- 
dier’s life—his marchings and _ his 
fightings. But the hardest to bear in 
that life are the long watches, the 
sentry duty, the strain of expectancy 
in the presence of the enemy. 

In the Christian warfare it is often 
harder to stand on guard than to 
march or to fight. Just to keep watch 
against the approach of temptation, 
to guard the weak places, to be on the 
outlook against the “well-placed sins,” 
is not a very exciting and triumphant 
kind of work, but it is a very large 
part of a Christian’s duty—-of a Chris- 
tian’s soldiership even. When the 
apostle bids the Ephesians take to 
themselves the whole armor of God, 
we expect him to lead them into con- 
flict at once. But his exhortation is 
to “stand”’—not to fight. And this 
standing on guard is the hardest and 
the most needful thing for us in most 
situations of life-——Great Thoughts. 





WHAT WILL YOU MAKE OF IT? 

“What are you making?’ asked a 
lounger in a‘ blacksmith’s shop, of the 
new apprentice, who was hammering 
away vigorously upon a piece of iron. 

“T don’t know,” replied the embryo 
Vulean, “but I reckon if I keep work- 
ing on it, it will make something.” 

So he put the bit of iron again into 
the fire, and blew the bellows until the 
ruddy glowing light reached every cor- 
ner of the little dingy shop, and a 
bright shower of sparks fell around. 
Then when it was red-hot he put it 
again upon the anvil, and hammered 
it this way and that, expending a 
great deal of time and muscular en- 
ergy. -At length, he threw it aside, 
exclaiming: “There! I didn’t 
anything, after all.” 

I have often thought that many 
people are living like the young black- 
smith. They have materials, time, 
health, and talents, of which some- 
thing noble and useful should be made, 
but they just live along without any 
aim at anything in particular, and 
with no idea of what they will be or 
do. And so, before they are aware, 
the close of life comes upon them, and 
they find they have “not made any- 
thing, after all.” There are some who 
have an object in view, but it is a low 
one, unworthy the toil of immortal be- 
ings. It may be the heaping together 
of riches, sensuous pleasure, or the 
gratification of some laudable ambi- 
tion. But if it is pursued without 
taking our duty to God and our fel- 
low-creatures into account, and gain- 
ed, it will prove so poor, so unsatisfy- 
ing in the end, that the same regret 
wil be felt that “nothing has been 
made, after all.” 

But those who have a high, pure aim 
irr life, some noble end to be accom- 
plished for the benefit of our fellow- 
creatures and the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s Kingdom, if such an ob- 
ject is labored and striven for, in the 
strength of the Lord, something pre- 
cious and beautiful in the sight of God 
and the angels will be formed, a full 


make 


and completely rounded life answer- 
ing the end for which it was created. 
—Church Messenger. 





RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 





The Courier Journal, of Louisville, 
has done a valuable service in com- 
piling statistics of religious progress. 
The growth of the population of the 
United States in one hundred years 
was about thirteen-fold,but the church 
membership has increased almost four 
times as fast as our rapidly growing 
population. But what about growth 
in benevolence, missions, and spirit- 
uality? These 
measuring the influence of the Church. 


count immensely in 
No figures can be made to describe 
fully the growth of the Church in spir- 
ituality, yet there are certain consid- 
erations which will throw much light 
upon the matter. There has 
commendable growth in moral stan- 
dards both among ministers and Chris- 
tian people in general, and increased 
activity in many directions indicates 
great spiritual growth. These figures 
tell a wonderful story of development 
in missions, education, and benevo- 
lence. A hundred years ago a half- 
million dollars would probably cover 
everything raised for these purposes; 
now the churches of this country spend 
annually over twenty-eight millions on 
hospitals, orphanages, and other benev- 
olence; five and a half millions for for- 
eign missions, and an equal or greater 
sum for home missions. The following 


been 


summary of the sums spent by the 
churches of the United States and En- 
gland furnishes interesting food for 
thought: 

United States: Maintenance of all 
churches, $137,563,200; education and 
literature, $32,728,000; hospitals and 
orphanages, $28,300,000; improvements 
and missions, $43,000,000; miscellane- 
ous, $45,466,100. 

England: Church of England offer- 
ings, $37,222,170; Church of England 
revenues, $28,772,785; Free Church, 
$25,832,500; Catholic churches, $11,- 
411,282; education and literature, $43,- 


445,682; hospitals and orphanages, 
$29,121,200; improvements, missions, 
$18,850,865. 


The annual expenditure for the 
churches and benevolent work of the 


not this an eloquent expression of 
Christian faith and service?—New 


York Outlook. 





Miscellaneous. 


HE HAS BEEN THERE. 








Arachel, of Lenoir County, an oeea- 
sional correspondent of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, has an article in last 
week’s Charity and Children that is 
proof positive that he has had very 
recent experience in handling the hoe. 
We quote: 

“By the way, it is good for a man to 
have a garden. You can have your 
own way there, motion or no motion— 
except when there is nut grass. This 
grass differs from every other kind, by 
being clinched in China. No plow or 
grubbing hoe or spade has ever found 
the other end of it. It has relay sta- 
tions, all the way down, at intervals of 
five or six inches, where it doubles in- 
to a nut, gathers fresh strength and 
shoots along towards the center of the 
earth. You can cut it up, dig it up or 
pull it up—it loves to be treated that 
way—it helps it—for it then takes a 
running start and peeps up at you, 
next morning (more or less time) an 
inch high, above the ground.” 





‘‘A CHILD'S GARDEN.” 





Says the Southern Workman: The 
Hampton Institute Bureau of Nature 
Study has just issued its first leaflet 
addressed directly to children. It is 
entitled “A Child’s Garden,” and con- 
tains full directions for laying out, 
fencing, preparing, planting and car- 
ing for a garden. The leaflet is en- 
tirely within the comprehension of 
any child who can read and is attract- 
ively illustrated. The object of this 
little treatise on gardening is to en- 
courage children to try to make their 
homes more attractive with vines and 
flowers. Already nearly two thousand 
children in Virginia and neighboring 
States have applied for it. It will be 
sent free of charge to any child in the 
South who wishes to make a garden or 
to any older person who is interested 
to organize a branch of the Children’s 
Nature Club. A Richmond teacher 
writes that four hundred children in 
his building, ranging in age from 
eight to eighteen years, are really en- 
thusiastic on the subject. “In one low 
primary grade,” he says, “fifty-two 
children have already planted seed.” 

Application for the leaflets should 
be made to the Nature-Study Bureau, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 





As I sit in my door, watching the 
mocking bird build her nest in a cedar 
tree at the corner of the porch, my 
mind is filled with thoughts of how 
God clothes the birds and _ flowers. 
Some birds are very gorgeous and 
beautiful, some plainly attired, but as 
a rule the dull-colored birds have the 
sweetest song and the little pale flow- 
The most 
modest flower has its mission in the 
world; the plainest bird wears the 
dress God gave it, and is happy. Would 
we not do well to profit by the lessons 


ers the sweetest perfume. 


they teach? Do you remember Christ’s 
“Why 


Could we have 


words beginning, take ye 
thought for raiment?” 
plainer instructions as to the course 
we should pursue? Yet how often we 
hear people say, on being asked why 
they were not at church, “I could not 
go; I had nothing fit to wear.” 
times, they add that they are saving 
every penny for a parlor set or a new 
lamp, or for some other earthly treas- 
ure. Poor, thoughtless creatures! 
They cannot see how much better it 
would be for them to lay up for them- 
selves treasures in heaven where moth 
and rust cannot corrupt. I am very 
poor in this world’s goods, but rich in 
God’s blessings. I have been married 
twelve years, and have six bright, 
healthy children, and I can take them 
all and go to church, and enjoy the 


Some- 





be dressed in the latest style. 


’ z ; gentleness and charity are lacking in 
world is estimated at $1,009,369,494. Is | 
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service, too, even though we may not 
Do not 
think that I do not admire pretty rai- 
ment, for Ido. When God clothes the 
world in such beauty, I think He 
means that His children should look 
as attractive as they possibly can; the 
folly lies in idolizing one’s dress and 
letting it come in ahead of God. So, 
if you cannot have garments as fine 
as those worn by your neighbors, do 
not stay away from church on that ac- 
count.—Ada W., Midlothian, Tex., in 
the Housekeeper. 





The fault-finder does not attract. 
There is something about his face, gait 
and manner, as well as about his tem- 
per and words, that repels. 





Sweetness, 


his composition, and people fight shy | 
of him. Men become a bane to them- 
selves and to society when dominated 

by a critical, carping and harsh spirit. 
—Presbyterian. | 





Today is a king in disguise. Today 
always looks mean to the thoughtless, 
in the face of a uniform experience, 
that all good and great and happy ac- 
tions are made up precisely of these 
blank todays. Let us not be so de- 
ceived. Let us unmask the king as he 
passes. Let us not inhabit times of | 
wonderful and various promise with: | 
out divining their tendency. Let us 
not see the foundations of nations and | 
of a new and better order of Guinan | 
laid with roving eyes and an attention 
preoccupied with tuifies. iinet, | 
in Lecture on the Times. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 





North Carolina is in need of a Re- 
formatory for young criminals. The 
Legislature of 1903 can do no public | 
act more commendable than to create 
such an institution. A thirteen-year- 
old boy of Scotland County has recent- 
ly been sent to the chain gang, where 
his associates are hardened criminals, 
for stealing a package of stationery. 
At the last term of Halifax County 
Court a boy, of youthful age, was also 
sentenced to serve a term in the State 
prison. These children need to be 
brought up in a better atmosphere 
than that found inside of prison walls 
if they are ever to be any good to the 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
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“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot afi other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of — 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 

ALL ¢ REPUTABLE + DEALERS ¢ KEEP ¢ THEM 

















SHOES 


FOR 





$5.00 $3.50 


OUR SPECIAL \ 


Is made ‘in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan, 


THE COMMONER _ !s That Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year............... $ 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 


1.00 
The Commoner ) 
The Progressive Farmer \ Together one year 1.50 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on th mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. N. 

















State.—Littleton Reporter. 












No matter when, where or how you buya oO 
harness, our FREE illustrated catal will 
th the LOWEST FACTORY PRICES, com- 
ple — 9 cone omy 2 Coens. t will 
2 yO uying 80 exp! our plan 
of selling direct.— ” © 
A Plan that Fully Protects Every 
Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
Y Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louis, Mes 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
Write tothe St. Louis. 
nearest office Columbus. 





Courses. 


Address—* 





Book Studies and practical work. 
120 Scholarships in Agriculture. 









RICULTURE\ & 
ECHANIC ARTS 


cee 





pS 0044 & 


Industrial Education in Agriculture, Engineering, Electricity, 
Mechanic Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing. A Combination of 


30 Teachers. 400 Students. 
120 Scholarships in Other 


President GEO. T. WINSTON, LL.D., West Raleigh, N. C. 
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Correspondence. 


CONGREEfSIONAL AFFAIRS. 








Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The Nicaraguan Canal bill is still 
the “unfinished business” in the Sen- 
ate, a number of able-addresses having 
been made in favor of each of the pro- 
posed routes, but the final vote will be | 
taken Tuesday, 19th. During the 
“morning hour” the Senate has consid- 
ered and passed the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill which provides for the con- 
struction of two battle-ships, two ar- 
mored cruisers, two gun-boats and five 
submarine torpedo boats of the Hol- 
land type. The provision of the House, 
that the Secretary of the Navy be in- 
structed to build at least one boat of 
each class in a government navy yard 
was stricken out by the Senate. The 
total appropriation amounts to slight- 
ly over $78,000,000. 

CUBAN RECIPROCITY. 


The Cuban Reciprocity bill is still 
in committee and the friends and op- | 
ponents of the measure are each claim- 
ing victory. The President has stated 
in unequivocal terms that he will not | 
accept a measure which provides for | 
2 rebate and there is a rumor that the | 
matter will end with the appointment | 
of a Congressional Committee to go to | 
Cuba and investigate conditions there 

‘pe } 
preparatory to legislation at the next 
session. The friends of the measure 
say that this is simply a ruse of the 
opponents of the measure and will be 
rejected, but the disclosure of the fact 
that the expenses of the reciprocity 
propaganda had been shared by the 
Sugar Trust to the extent of at least 
#2.500 is proving a serious obstacle to 
the bill. 

THE ANARCHY BILL. 





On Monday the House passed the | 
~bill “for the protection of the Pres- | 
ident.” This was a substitute for the 
fenate bill and differs from it ma‘2- 
rially. It abolishes the provision for 
a body-guard for the President «ad 
legislates against the teaching and 
even the adherence to anarchistic prin- 
ciples. Any person who believes that 
there should be no organized form of 
government is prohibited by the meas- 
ure from entering the United States 
and any person holding such an opin- 
ion shall be liable to fine and imprison- 
ment. The death penalty is provided 
for the murder of the President, any 
ambassador or foreign ruler, and se- 
vere punishment is provided for as- 
sault, with or without intent to kill, 
on the President or any ruler when 
performing his official duties. All the 
provisions which apply to the Presi- 
dent also apply to those officers who 
by law may succeed to the Presidency. 
FOREST RESERVE CONTROL. 


On Tuesday the House defeated the 
Lacey bill providing for the transfer 
of the supervision of the forest re- 
serves from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Representative Cannon, of II- 
linois, made a vigorous speech against 
the bill assuming that it meant in- 
creased expense of administration, an 
assumption which does not seem to 
have been warranted. Representatives 
Lacey, Wadsworth and other members 
telieve that the letters and petitions 
of office-holders now in the employ of 
the Interior Department prevented 
the passage of the bill, which 
warmly advocated by the President. 

NO PACIFIC CABLE, 


Upon the disposal of the Lacey bill 
the House took up the Pacific Cable 
bill under a rule which made any sub- 
stitute bill germane. Representative 
Dalzell desired to offer a substitute for 
Mr. Corliss’ bill which provided for 
government ownership of the cable, 
but on Wednesday evening the House 
defeated the Corliss measure by a vote 
to strike out the enacting clause. This 
means no Pacifie cable legislation this 
year. The House will now turn its at- 
tention to the Irrigation bill which it 
is believed will pass with compara- 
tively little opposition. On Wednes- 
day, June 18th, the House will take up 


was 


CAPT. PATTON ON THE REFORMATORY. 





Burke County May Take the Lead in This 
Matter. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


Let me thank you for the editorial 
of June 8rd, on the need of a Reform- 
atory for young criminals. It surely 
meets all the objectors, and is calcu- 
lated to convince every one. If you 
have any extra copies, and will send 
me a few, they shall be distributed 
around this county, in hopes that each 
may have the same effect, as the one 
you sent me, to-wit, get you a new 
subscriber. 

The obtaining a State Reformatory 
for the young criminals (which you 
correctly say, are sure to be with us), 
it has long been my heart’s wish to see 
accomplished. Nevertheless, the old 
time conservatism of North Caroling, 
which is sometimes held as a reproach 
by those who do not know her, is to ine 
one of her chief and most charming 
characteristics. The accomplishment 
of the first without doing violence to 
the second, is the problem now befor2 
us. In this county we hope soon +o 
take a step towards its solution, by es 
tablishing, in connection with our 
County Home, which is to be rebwit 
upon a good farm bought for that pur- 
pose, a reformatory prison to which 
the children of this county who violate 
the laws may be sent, under an in le- 
terminate sentence, and kept so long 
as they are unreformed, without an- 
noyance or expense to the law abiding 
portion of our people. We hop: to 
procure from the next Legislature an 
act authorizing such an effort. ‘lhe 
manifest advantage will be that by be- 
ginning in a small way, we can with 
less cost correct our mistakes, as expe- 
rience develops them, and then when 
succeseful can point to this institution 
as an object lesson, which perchance 
the State may enlarge, improve, and 
adopt. 

It seems to me that a good plan 
would be to get from our next General 
Assembly, not a special act for this 
county, but a general one leaving it to 
the discretion of the county commis- 
sioners of each county to determine 
whether or not they will apply it to 
their county. In a very large major- 
ity of the counties it would not and 
need not be adopted, but it would prob- 
ably be used in a few of the larger 
ones, such as Buncombe, Mecklenburg, 
Wake, New Hanover and some others, 
in which the problem, “what shall be 
done with our young criminals,” is 
more urgently pressing. If these few 
should adopt it, their representatives 
a few years hence could get together, 
compare notes from their experiences, 
and support the enactment of an act 
for the State at large, purged from all 
the errors each county may have made, 
and strengthening the good points 
they have developed. 

T. W. PATTON. 
Burke Co., N. C. 





MORE ABOUT THE REFORMATORY. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


I can not help thinking that Mr. 
Andrews of Orange County, has a mis- 
taken idea of the proposed Reforma- 
tory for boys. If the Reformatory is 
built and the officers elected from 
among the best citizens, the boys will 
not be prepared to do devilment of any 
kind, but to do good, honest work, and 
to be good, honest citizens. 

Taxes may be hard to’ pay, but is it 
not better to pay a tax for the better- 
ment of citizenship than to pay taxes 
to support long of criminal 
courts, and to support in jail houses, 
poor houses and lunatie asylums, the 
victims of mad passion and evil di- 
seases that ensue from vicious habits? 

If the Reformatory is built in the 
eountry with a good farm attached, 
there will be plenty of hot sunshine to 
make them sweat out some of their 
badness. 

Not a single home will be robbed of 
all the life of boys and girls. A 
home that is worthy of the name will 
not furnish loafing boys. Its boys 
will not need any Reformatory to con- 


terms 





the Philippine bill and by the provi- 

sions of the rule will devote one week 

to its debate. A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C. 





An exchange tells of the pitiful case | 


of two young men, one of whom “has 
married a girl who can cook, and 
thinks she ean play the piano,” while 
the other “has married a girl who can 
play the piano, and thinks 
cook !” 


she can 


CHILDREN ARE IN DANGER in 
our fierce summers, when cholera mor- 
bus and other bowel troubles are ram- 
pant. Save your little ones by giving 
them Perry Davis’ Painkiller. Plain 
directions will be found on each bottle. 





vert them into good citizens. Boys 


for the rich to support schools for the 
poor, then it is a thousandf.ld more 
needful for the good to support insti- 
tutions for the reformation cf the 
bad. Churches are reformat ries on 
a grand scale. They depead on the 
free gifts of those already saved, for 
the building of their houses, and upon 
the grace of God for filling them with 
heaiers. If a church so far forgeis 
that its mission is to save. and seeks 
by ostentation and secular influence 
to build itself up, then it ceases to be 
a church of God, and becomes a world- 
ly institution, often excluding from 
its doors the poor to whom the Gospel 
is preached—preached by those who 
are willing to seek in the highways and 
hedges for the wandering lost ones. 
Why send missionaries to preach to 
the heathen, and neglect the children 
about us? 

If compulsory education becomes a 
law, then the loafing boy will have to 
go to school any how. Who is going 
to feed and clothe him ? 

A. READER. 





THE PRESIDEN1’S APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 
TO CUBA. 


On Friday, 13th, President Roose- 
velt sent a special message to Congress 
emphasizing his views on Cuban reci- 
procity. We take the following ex- 
planation and comment from the 
Charlotte Observer: 
President Roosevelt yesterday sent 
to Congress an exceedingly strong 
message, urging that reciprocity con- 
cessions be made to Cuba. In this 
matter the public will likely see a test 
of strength between what is just and 
right, backed by the usual great in- 
fluence of the administration whose 
political adherents are in supreme 
control of all departments of the gov- 
ernment, and the protective idea as 
held by many of the leading Republi- 
can members of Congress. 
The anti-concessionists apparently 
hoped to find material in the assertion 
that Gen. Wood contributed money to 
lobby for Cuban reciprocity for bring- 
ing to their aid those who were in- 
clined to favor a measure of aid to the 
young republic. This; however, bad 
as it appeared, could only be a make- 
shift for the financial support given 
the lobby out of the funds of the is- 
land has nothing in the world to do 
with the justice of the claim that ‘the 
struggling republic has upon the 
United States. The fact that set the 
island free is no excuse why we should 
leave it unable to help itself. Should 
the United States Congress adjourn 
without making some provision for 
the sale of the products of the island 
it would be like releasing a man from 
a prison where he could at least exist 
and placing him upon a desert wher2 
he would be free, but unable to live. 
The language of President Roos2- 
velt’s appeal to Congress—and the 
message in effect is an appeal—is ex- 
cellent, and the statement that the 
President sent this message in de- 
fiance of the advice of leading men 
who feared that it would injure him 
politically makes it more to be ad- 
mired. But then, whatever is said of 
Roosevelt, it may be repeated that he 
is afraid of neither bodily injury or 
political influence. He is a 
cha?acter; the uncertainty az to wlat 
turn the display of that strength is 
likely to take. That it has taken the 
proper /course in the present instance 
there is no room for doubt, and the 


honor of the United States is involved 
in the result of this test. 








-lrong 





A Uwharrie, Montgomery County, 
correspondent of The Progressive 
Farmer writes: “Harvesting is on. 
The wheat is low and thin, but is filled 
well. The corn is looking well for the 
dry weather. We have had no good 
rains since the last of March.” 


GRAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILL. 


Looking on past the harvest to séed- 
ing time, one of the really good things 
our advertising columns contain is the 
Spangler Low Down Grain and Fertil- 
izer Drill. It must be acknowledged 
that the Spangler Drill is standard. It 
has been in use for a long series of 
years, being perfected from year to 
year as anything desirable has sug- 
gested itself, until now when it would 





| who need a Reformatory are those who 
lack the right kind of home training, 
jand the Reformatory is intended 
| supply what was lacking in the home 
| training, the. time-honored whip—not 
only time-honored, but Bible-honored. 
“The rod and reproof give wisdow, 
but a child left to himself bringeth 
his mother to shame. Correct thy son, 
and he shall give thee rest ;yea, he shall 
give delight unto thy soul.” Prov. 
29: 15, 17. “Withhold not correctioa 
from the child, for if thou beatest him 
with the rod, he shall not die. ‘Thou 
shalt beat him with the rod, anal shalt 
deliver his soul from hell.” Proy. 22: 
13, 14. 

If, as Mr. Jefferson says, it is right 





to | 


| seem it leaves little to be desired. It 


| drills to a proper depth all the grains, 


sows all grass seed and_ distributes 
'evenly all fertilizers in quantities 
ranging from 60 to 700 pounds to the 


acre. Force feed is employed, not on- 
ly upon the fertlizer distributer, but 
upon the drilling and grass sowing as 
well, securing uniform work in each 
of its individual duties. We are show- 
ing a cut herewith, which, however, 
can convey but a faint idea of the in- 
genious utility of the drill in its work. 
Readers should look up the advertise- 
ment and write the Spangler Mfg. Co., 
York, Pa., for their catalogue and full 
information. They may be assured to 
start with that they will be setting 
about the purchase of one of the most 
serviceable implements for seeding 
time that the market affords. 














TRUCKING NEWS. 





Raleigh, June 14.—Commissioner 
Patterson, of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, issues an important summary of 
the trucking conditions in North Car- 
olina and Virginia, showing North 
Carolina results from crops is gratify- 
ing, with bright prospects in contin- 
uance, owing to the poor Virginia 
showing. 

The following extract shows the 
poor Virginia conditions: Bean crop 
about Norfolk now being marketed is 
short one-third normal acreage; ship- 
ments over in a few days; dry weather 
affected the crop; cabbage season 
about over, yield 40 per cent below 
average, acreage normal; dry weather 
accounts for shortage. Potatoes, crop 
inerease acreage 10 per cent, but yield 
but 50 per cent of average crop; dry 
weather ruined the prospects; very 


few dug. Cucumber acreage about 
normal, yield 25 per cent off; rain 
would improve prospects. Truckers 
about Norfolk are blue over the oud- 
look. 





We gladly publish the following re- 
garding a noble charity: The endow- 
ed cot in the female ward of Rex Hos- 
pital will continue its good work to- 
wards those outside the city, any 
where in the State, who care to come 
and secure free of all cost the best 
medical treatment. Any information 
can be obtained from Mrs. F. A. Olds, 
Secretary, Raleigh. 
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WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

It is prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon to the French 
Government Stud. 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send fer descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials, etc. dress 


THB LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 
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have constant attention from the 
. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
! duces natura! sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 











RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 
“TyRO, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. - 

Gent emen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiff and | could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist, of Lexington, 
recommended KHEUMACIDE. 1 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm, and it has 
cured me. Very resp Sey f 

(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY. 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, and represented his 
county in the last legislautre. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. Ali drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 








KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises?= Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


Calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick 
ens and birds and please your wif 


e. 
A Turkey Hunt 
* made excitable and profitable by the use - 


e 

Draughon Turkey Caller. 
Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever prc 
duced, and never fails to draw them to 1a 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid s 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901 
to each of above callers. 


We promptly obtain U. S. and Foreign 


ATENT 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
eport on patentability. For free book, 


freer 
Howto securely RATE MARKS ite 


CASNOWe. 


OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 














pee acre for grass seed sowin; 







SPA 


broad tires. 


T STANDS FOR BIG GROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
g and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals th 


| ER Low-Down D ill 
Grain and Fertiizer rl 

Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Drills 

any depth, prstost regulation, low steel or wood frame. high 


© 


EVERYWHERE. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 


ote 2m £- 
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Full Line of 





BRELLE QTY Thresher 


& small and compact 
of ca 


en 
Write for 


ts. , 
book about ensilage, illus- 
trated catalogue and pricelist—free. 


BELLE CITY MFC. eg 


Box 109 Racine, Wis? 





the age. 


heavy, tough paper binding. 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout Amerioa and patronized by the United States Gov. 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman,ot 44; 

The whole work treats of sige 

Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding stpad 

Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper.’and has a 


¥ read 
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OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Weare prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subscrip 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 


(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 
We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 
mer one year for only $1.25. t come, first served. Order at once. 
Address : THE PROGRESSIVE F 


THE TRIUMPH ISH HOOK, 


” Here is a hook from which 
no fis can escape unfil it is 
taken off, even though it be 
a week. You bait the mid- 
dle hook, the fish bites, as 
usual, when the other two 
hooks close down, as shown 
in the cut and 


There He Is** 


There are four sizes. Made 
for fresh or salt water fish- 
ing, and any size fish can ba 
caught, from a Minnow toa 
Cod. The man who wants 
to fish for fun—for the sake 
of fishihg—will not care for 
this hook. But there are 
manv wholike to FISH FOR 
FISH, and such will find the 
TRIUMPH adapted to their ) 
wants. ‘ 

The cut shows better than 
words can tell how the houk 
op rates, and description is needless. 

The price is ONE DOLLAR A DOZEN 
paid. Sample mailed for ten cenig 
what size is wanted—large, medium, gute 
Dozens will be assorted or all alike gs wae 
ted_ Don’t forget to state tre size Address 
F, J. ROOT, 9) W. Broadway, New York 


« THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biographies, Portraits and Best 
Speeches of Davie Macon, Murphy, Gnown 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moon’ 
Pett igrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hil? 

2 faqasome Book of ag pages. Price, go 

e Progressive Farmer one year 

Address all orders to © year, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N,¢, 
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A Love Story of the Philippines, 


The First. Romance Laid in Our New Eastern 
Possessions — DANIEL EVERTON, VoLun. 
TEER-REGULAR—By Israel Putnam. A sto 
of love and soldier life in the Philippines in 
which a college-bred American Volunteer. 
Regular, an artistocratic New York girl ang 
a lovely native Filipizo maiden figure con: 
spicuously. 


WELCOMED WITH HIGH PRAISE, 


The New York Press: 

It is the only respectable Filipino novel we 
have seen. The author has made it so because 
he knows exactly what he is writing about, 
His characters m real life are all drawn 
ably. Moreover, they are all human—so hp. 
man that they do natural and mistaken 
things. He writes with confidence, and he js 
justified, not only by his knowledge of the men 
and incidents described, which is thorou h, 
but by his skill in handiing the language, fis 
ability in constructing and managinga plot, 
and by his true and equal insight into the 
probabilities of his human mind and heart, 

* * Asanovel ‘Daniel Everton” is full of 
that sober common _ sense which means so 
much to the reader, tired with the surfeit of 
mad heroics and theatric passion that fill nine 
book covers out of ten these days. 


Handsome Covers. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrations 
by Sewell Collins. $1.20 net; postage, 10 cent. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishere 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


SPEGIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 


Via Southern Railway. 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


From Raleigh to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and return, $12.65, on account of 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tick. 
ets on sale June 16th, 17th and 
18th, June 28th, 29th and 30th; 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final re- 
turn limit August 15, 1902. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

One fare plus $2 for the round trip, 
account Annual Meeting Southern 
Educational Association. Tickets 
on sale June 27th to July ist, with 
final limit July 6, 1902., except by 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
on or before July 6th, and on pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an exten- 
sion may be obtained up to and in 
cluding September 10, 1902. Rate 
Raleigh to Chattanooga and re- 
turn $17 50. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Monteagle, Ten2., 
and return, $17.95, on account 

‘ Monteagle Assembly Bible School. 
Tickets on sale July ist 2nd and 
8rd, also July 23rd, 24th and 25th; 
final return limit August 30, 1902. 
For full particulars, information, 

etc., call on or address, T. C. Sturgis, 

City Ticket Agent, Yarborough 

House, Building, Raleigh, N. ©. 


$65.25 TO CALIFORNI, 


The Southern Railway announces 
the above low rate from Raleigh te 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal, 
and return, allowing stop overs at 
any point west of first Colorado, 
Wyoming, Texas, Montana or Brit 
ish Columbia points, and will allow 
holders to go one route and retarD 
another. 


Imperial Council Nobles of the My* 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, “4, 
August 11-22. 


Tickets will be sold May 26th, Jane 
7th, inclusive and August ist, t? 
August 7th, inolusive. i al 

A rare opportunity to visit Call: 
fornia and points of interest en T° ute. 
For full particulars as to limits 40 
other information call on or addred 
T. C. Sturgis, City Ticket Agee 
Yarborough House Building, Ra 
eigh, N. C. 





LIKES THE MACHINE. 


Mr. T. B. PARKER, i 

Dear Sir :—I received the machiné, 
and have tested it on different pov 
terials. It gives entire satisfac se 
so far. Will speak a good wor 
it whenever I o—.. 

Respectfully, 
oy TY. CHANDLER. 
Hamer, N. C., May 5, 1902. 


STEM-WIND WATC 
> PP erry eX: 


; -Plated 
You can geta Stem-Wind, Nickel-Platoe 
warranted, alsoa Chainand Cha 
a 19D ‘kages of Bluineatiocesch 
BR 


atncanadaddressat ce and wewill 
| you the Bluine an: 
postpaid, No 


























RALEIGH, N. C. 


our large Pre 
ary mega. Concord Junction 
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INE MFG.CO. Box 652. Concord 
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—_———_ 
Health Notes. 


—_ 
aEATMENT OF SCARLET AND TYPHOID 
t FEVERS. 





TYPHOID FEVER 


perhaps I cannot do better to make 
{his half hour practical as wel! as sux 
gestive, than to give you briefly the 
chief points in the limitation znd pre- 
cention of three of the triats of a phy- 
gician’s practice. The prevention of 
typhoid fever is a rhase of home he- 
gente o vrecially interesting an? valua- 
ble to the farmer. This and tubercu- 
losis oT consumption, are diseases 
which are propagated by farm prod- 
gets. Thanks to the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, the latter is now pretty well un- 
derstood and guarded against, but the 
care and prevention of typhoid fever 
gre perhaps not so well understood by 
the farmer’s wife. In this case it is 
she who is the responsible one, since, 
ysuallv, she cares for, or at least di- 
rects the nursing of the patient. In 
the vast majority of cases typhoid fe- 
yer is contracted by drinking water 
contaminated by sewage. Many local 
epidemics are directly traceable to this 
cause. The great epidemic in Plym- 
outh, Pa., in which 1,200 cases out of 
a population of 8,000 occurred, was 
traced to the pollution of the water 
supply by a single patient. It is but a 
little while ago, that we had nearly an 
epidemic of typhoid fever in Milwau- 
kee, and as we are required to report 
al] such cases at the Health Office, it 
was not long before the attention of 
the authorities was drawn to the mat- 
ter. Investigation was at once begun, 
and it was found that nearly all of the 
families having the fever took milk 
from one milkman, and through him 
the milk was traced to a farm where 
there was typhoid fever. If this fam- 
ily had known that even the hands 
could carry infection from the sick- 


room to the milk, and that liquids of |’ 


any kind from the sickroom, poured on 
the ground might infect the water sup- 
ply, that special epidemic with its ex- 
pense and loss of loved ones, might 
have been spared. Raw _ vegetables, 
dishes, milk pans, or cans washed in 
water containing typhoid germs, may 
prove sources of infection. Articles 
of food may be contaminated by the 
soiled fingers of those who prepare it, 
or those who wait upon the sick, and 
the germs may be carried to food or 
nilk by house flies, from discharges 
that have been allowed to stand un- 
ewered, 
CARE AND PREVENTION. 


Tt will be seen from this that the in- 
dications in typhoid fever are first, to 
prevent any case from proving a 
source of further infection, and sec- 
ond, to rectify any unsanitary ar- 
rangement of any kind which might 
lead to the pollution of the water sup- 
tly. As a disinfectant for discharges 
ot any kind solutions of chloride of 
lime (giving 25 per cent to the gallon), 
ora 5 per cent solution of carbolic 
acd may be used. About a half pint 
of the carbolic acid mixture should be 
put in the bed pan before it is used, 
*nd afterwards the same quantity ada- 
e’, thoroughly mixing the whole. Lei 
this stand, covered, for a couple of 
hours, and it may then be put into the 
Privy, or water closet, or mixed with 
earth and be buried far from any wa- 
ter supply; or, in the country the dis- 
charges may be mixed with sufficient 
sawdust and burned. The bedding and 
clothing should be removed as soon as 
soiled, placed in a pail or tub kept in 
the sickroom for the purpose, covered 


with a 5 per cent solution of earbolic 
acid, and removed to the laundry and 
boiled in the earbolie acid solution 
half an hour. Then they may be 
Washed with soap and_ thoroughly 
Tinsed, 


SCARLET FEVER 


In searlet fever, remember first, that 
Scarlatina is not a mild form of scar- 
‘et fever, It is searlet fever, and 
Searlet fever is searlatina. Scarlatina 
'S only the scientific name for scarlet 
fever. And remember, next, that the 
Most malignant ease of scarlet fever 
May be contracted from a very mild 
ne; and finally, that in few other di- 
eases are preventive measures more 


effective, The most important of these 
antes is isolation of the patient 
or at 


least thirty days. Some physi- 
“lans say forty days, but it should be 
long, r even than that, if desquama- 
tion (shedding of the skin) or puru- 
lischarges of any kind continue. 
hen, disinfection of everything that 
80es out of the sickroom, of all dis- 
charges, the bed and body clothing, in 
5 per cent solution of carbolic acid. 
“to, there Should be a perfect under- 

cing with the child that all toys, 
books, Pictures, everything used for 
‘musement, are to be burned when he 


lent ( 








leaves the sickroom. The nurse should 
be required to keep her hair covered, 
and if the mother be the nurse, and 
she must go to the other part of the 
family, she must keep a calico wrap- 
er for use in the sickroom and disin- 
fect herself thoroughly before leaving 
the room. When the shedding of the 
skin is completed, and the child is 
ready to leave the room, he should 
have a carbolized bath and be put into 
clothes that have not been in the sick- 
room. Everything in the room that 
can be, should be boiled, the woodwork 
and furniture washed with carbolized 
water, nad the room itself should be 
disinfected by the Health Board. 

I might says here of diphtheria that 
its prophylaxis and quarantine are 
much the same as those of scarlet fe- 
ver, but unlike scarlet fever, mothers 
are not apt to think they can carry 
their children through it unaided by 
skilled medical advice—From an es- 
say by Dr. Sarah R. Munro, before a 
Wisconsin Farmers’ Institute. 





THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA. 


Mosquitoes being the common, per- 
haps the only carriers of the malarial 
parasite, the prevention of malaria 
consist in large part in the destruc- 
tion of these species capable of con- 
veying the disease from one person to 
another. 

Mosquitoes may be best extermi- 
nated by draining or filling all the 
pools in which the young develop. 
Small, stagnant ponds and mud-holes 
which in warm weather accumulate a 
green scum are particularly favorable 
spots for the growth of the young mos- 
quitoes. Whether small streams do or 
do not run into or drain from these 
ponds or pools seems to make no dif- 
ference, since such shallow pools rare- 
ly contain small fish, which are the 
deadly enemies of the mosquito larvae, 
devouring them with great relish. 
Rain-casks and cisterns and even 
small vessels, such as discarded tin 
tomato-cans, may become the home of 
the mosquito “wrigglers.” The mala- 
ria-bearing mosquito, however, chooses 
such receptacles for laying its eggs 
less often than do mosquitoes of a 
kind ineapable of carrying the infe:- 
tion. Unnecessary receptacles which 
may eatch or hold water until evapo- 
rated should nevertheless be dispensed 
with, or else be covered with fine mos- 
quito-netting to prevent access to 
them by the matured female insact. 

Stagnant pools which it is impossi- 
bie to drain or fill may be _ lightly 
sprinkled or otherwise treated with 
kerosene oil, about a teaspoonful <9 
each two square yards of surface being 
sufhcient. The oil spreads as a thin 
tilm over the surface, making it impos- 
sible for the young “wrigglers” +o live 
beneath it.—Youth’s Companion. 





The educational bulletins which Su- 
perintendent Joyner is soon to begin 
issuing, will doubtless accomplish 
much good. This step is in keeping 
with Prof. Joyner’s progressive policy. 
Already it is recognized that the State 
has had few abler educational leaders 
than he. 





If you want a harvesting machine 
that is reliable—one that will work 
successfully in all conditions of grain 
—buy the McCormick. 


A Rainy Day onthe Farm 


Can be pleasantly passed by using the 
contents of 


Root’s Game Package 


containing 1 checkerboard; 1 set 
checkers; 1 set dominoes; 1 set dice 
and cups; 1 pack ecards. All good dura- 
ble goods, and all sent to any address 
for one dollar. Book of instructions 
goes with the box. 
FE. N. and F: J. ROOT, 
90 W. Broadway, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY. 


One L.undred and eight scholarships. 
Iree tution to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ sons. Loans for the needy. 


565 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System. a 
Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 
Address, 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


WE WILL SEND THE VALUE OF ONE 
DOLLAR AND TEN CENTS (§ .10) in booklet, 
containing twenty-seven pen and ink photo-re 
ducea sketches of Washington’s life A mail 
for ten cents (cashor stamps). Queen Victoria 
knighted Sir.sohn Tenniei for similar artistic 
work in London. (Your editor has sample of 
this). 











NUTSHELL PUBLISHING CO., 
1,059 Third Ave., New York. 





The Markets. 


CHARLOTTE COTTON. 





CHaRr.orts, N. C., June 14, 1902. 


Good middling............ 9.40 

Strict middling........... 9% 

VG a 9516 

WAM OB 5 CERN is dsesetorcic 7@8% 
Market—Quiet. 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 


NORFOLK, June 14, 1902. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 


LC ), 3@3Ko pound 
Strictly prime........ 30 we 
PEMA ois soda bs ee ee 24%@2%0 * 
0 tt | 72446 bushel. 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 14, 1902 
ONIGHS.....6<6 CSC icc eee ee LOM INOG 


Chickens—spring......... 12 @ 25 
Hens—per head.......... 30 @ 35 
BMRA ok ksh Axesateecoraiés'a wiatrs 16 

PSGOR WAZ. 55.6065 os. cce ves 18 @ 22 
MOE ROVE S i60ccsdalooswnn ea 10@12%% 
DOR is 3 ines scree eds veuid 88 @ 90 
LOC) ne 20 @ 22 
WOR och 5.56 Fire ccasieneoar 60 @ 90 
Wheat—seed............. 1 10 
Ofte ee 85 @ 90 
OL 80 @ 85 
EERE 2 eS rss fuscia cerita 1.65 @ 1.75 
Rice Cais bniaa hutts eeialee 1 00 
STEAL COT SRM a 8@ 9 
BSR te. in is ose et 9 @ 10 
Skins—sheep............. 30 @ 50 
Skins—lamb.............. 20 @ 30 
Skinse—oalf............... 40 @ 50 
Hides—dry salt........... 10 
Tallow—unrendered...... 2 @2% 
J) a ae a 3@ 4 
Potatoes—Irish........... 135 @ 





WILMINGTON MARKET. 


WILmineToN, N. C., June 14, 1902. 
N. C. Bacon— 


MEBPRRTEN rer feet ten so i2s Ghia 13 @ 14 
Shoulders.............. 10@12% 
BLOBS foe occ cure se aueitievinesy. sie 10 @ 11 
PEANUTS — 
HEN SC ERIS O 6 gees viele ers 65 
‘* Extra Prime....... 70 
CS TAOS ceca. oa ea 75 
bos Pee 55 
“Extra prime......... 60 
SOLU TTC Sa ee a 65 
Sn Ce eee eee 75 @ 80 
CHICKENS — 
OS a a ee a re 27 @ 35 
COUTTS Cr ce 20 @ 25 
|e a a @ 26 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 @ 75 
Eggs, perdozen.......... 15 @ 16 
Corn, white, per bushel... 80@82% 


Spirits turpentine, per gal. 47 





GRIM FIGURES PROVE the 
death-rate among children in summer, 
an anxious time for mothers because 
bowel troubles are rampant. What a 
merey it is to that we have Perry 
Davis’ Painkiller to save our little 
ones. 





NORTH CARVULINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. ‘ 

Sec. etary-Treasurer and State Business A gent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Cor nty. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Conuty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne ( ounty. 

Chaplain—Rev. 4. 8S. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck County. 

lDoorkeeper —Geo, T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H, Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, Warrenton. 
D.J.E. Pe s n, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICERS. 


Commissioner—S, L. Patterson. 
Secretayy—T K. Bruner, 

Entomologist— Franklin Sherman 

State Veterivarian—Tait Butler. 

State ‘ hemist—B. W. Kilgore 

t otanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of al) officers, Raleigh, 


AGRI ULTUsAL EXPERIMENT *TATION 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh 
Agr culturist—.. W. Burkett, Weot Raleigh. 
horticulturisi— VW. F. Massey, W est_Ralaigh. 





STATE HORTI ULTURAL SOCIETY 

President—J, VanLindley, Pomona, 

YVice-President—O W. Blackuall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee- J. Van Lindley,Chair- 
man,J ¥. wulliver, B von Herff, O. W. Biack- 
nall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, P. H. 
beck. 

District Vice-Pre: idents—W. L. Baxter, Ridge- 
way; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. Cole, 
waynesville; P H. Beck, Southern Pines; 
Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Piesident—J. A. Lovg, Roxboro, 

Secretary—J. E, Pogue, Kaleigh. 





Tr weurer—C, B Denson, Raleigh, 
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Literary 
Classical 
Scientific 
Commercial 
Industrial 


Musical 


Pedagogical 
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THE NORTH CAROLIN \ 


State Normal and Industrial College. 


Sessi n opens September 18th Expenses $100 to $140; for non-r:sidonts 


of the St-1e $16). 
S hool connected witn the ¢ ollege. 


aculty of 43 members. 


Practice axid @ servation 
Corre pondence invited from those 


desiring competent teachers and stenogrsphers To secure board in the 
do. mitories all free- uiti_ n applications shouldjbe made before Ja y /5th. 
For catalogue and other inf»rmatioa addr: ss 


President Charles D. [ic!ver. 


GREENSBORO, N O. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture 


If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work ? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


"The Agricultural and Mechanical ‘ ollege of North Garolina 


Offersa FOUR YEARS&® and a TV O YEARNS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
Agricultural SchuJars: ips. You can g:ta Scholarship by applying now. 
September 4, 1902 : 

Karmers’ bu s Do not negkct the opportunity to get an Edve: tion. 
cess in your work; it means a delightful avocation fo: life. 
mar y opportunities for SELF-S 

Adc ress any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh N C 
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Ollege opens 


It means suc- 
The College aso offers 
College catalogue will be cent fu. the asking. 
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Or Address 


P. 0. Box 54. 





ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 


The Park Region Mutual Hai 


WILL INSURE YOUR CROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACCO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
BY HAIL 


RATES REASONABLE. 





Insurance Association 








Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre., 





CaLL aT Room 2, GRounD FLooR, PULLEN BuiLpIne, RaALrrien, N. C.,, 


CAPT, E, M. PACE, General Agent, 


RALEIGH, N. C 
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The worlds agriculturists demand more mowers every year. 
They demand From the M*CormickWorld-Centre works 
more mowers every Year MA al ~ ht le 
This continually increasing want ~ this demand for 
more mowers -more MSCormick mowers-proves that 
and 


M<Cormick mowers are - 
popular every year - 

The Little Vertical for parks, 
lawns, orchords, etc; 


The Vertical Lift tor rough 
and stumpy land; 


The New 4 for general 
purposes everywhere; 
The New Big 4 tor ex- 
tensive grass growers. 


. 


1 ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE, 
~ 








Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


ome Qa 


Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


—— 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 


Box Cover......... Fite See $18.5¢ 
Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
DIOR COVER e555 5 Ga os Kl SSE €17.5C 
Style No 3, Three Drawers, 
Bo0k Cover... ccc 16.50 
—_——9——— 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. ' 


The above are ali the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send for 
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MCCORMICKR 


Tow @ ° , 




















MSCORMICK 








Write for “The World-Centre” and call on the McCormick agent, 


R. B FOX, General Agent, 





po ann 


McCORMICK HARVESTIAG 
MACHINE CO. 


Charloite. N. C. 
A 




















NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 








Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper. 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many yeurs poultry editor 
of the Farm and Fireside. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up 
to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaboravy. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in. 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.-—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—AII the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 














MER One year for only $1.25. 
Address : 


discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this bcok and sets is 
apart from all others on the same.subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the ponltry business frem the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they"keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

Tt contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and THE PROGRESSIVE FARe 
First come, first served. Order at once, 


It con. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. © 


| descriptive circular. 
| —_o— 
| Now is the time to sendin your 
| orders for— 
| Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description — 
| Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
| Cutaway and Solid Diso), 





Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing. 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Etc., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Eto. 


| ("Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
ject to change without notice,"as 
all other prices are. 


ta" Green Coffee from 80. to 100. per 
pound. 


EEESS===< SszEz==28 


FERTILIZER ii 
\_ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer. 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to require an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixble. Our arrange: 
mexnt for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dar. 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dress: 


DURHAM FERTILIZER 0O., DURHAM, N. O, 








Orders will,be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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The Dairy. 


DAIRY FOR THE FARM HOME—WHAT 
HAS BEEN YOUR EXPERIENCE?! 








I hardly comprehend the meaning of 
“Home Farm Dairy,” but interpreting 
it to mean the average home, where 
cows are kept to supply milk and but- 
ter for the farmer’s family, I venture 
to give the Pool our experience. I say 
“our” because wife and I work togeth- 
er in the attention given to the cows. 
I will give our experience for last year, 
as we have a record of the sales for 
that year; but will first tell something 
of how we managed prior to the begin- 
ning of last year. 

When we were married, nine years 
ago, we had two common scrub cows, 
and these supplied us with milk and 
butter, by managing so as to keep one 
milking all the time, and we had but 
little to spare. We then had a family 
of five; three others besides wife and 
I. Two years later we decided, along 
with other improvements we were try- 
ing to make, to improve our stock. So 
we began to breed our common cows 
to a full blood Jersey bull, and began 
to give more attention to feeding. We 
saved all the heifer calves (and, by the 
way, we only got three in seven years), 
our purpose being to raise and keep 
two good cows, and thereby assure our- 
selves plenty of milk and butter the 
year around. When we began milk- 
ing our first Jersey heifer four years 
ago, and having learned how to feed, 
we began to have more butter than we 
eould use, and commenced selling at 
15 cents per pound. Two years ago 
our second heifer came into milk and 
our sales increased. The demand for 
our butter got better, but the price re- 
mained the same. Well, we came into 
last year with our first heifer with a 
calf two months old, our second heifer, 
a stripper, to come in fresh the mid- 
dle of April; our third heifer, just 
with calf, to come in fresh first of Oc- 
tober. We at this time decided to have 
more for our butter, and acting on the 
advice of Prof. Massey, we went to 
some of the best families of our town 
and asked for their butter trade, prom- 
ising to deliver it twice a week at 174 
cents per pound, and always to be a 
gilt edged article. This arrangement 
was readily assented to; though only 
having a limited amount for sale the 
first four months of the year, having 
a family of seven and only milking one 
eow three months of the time. But 
when our second cow came in we read- 
ily found customers at same price, to 
take all we could spare, and more, too, 
if we had let them have it. When our 
third heifer came in our butter was 
pretty well advertised, and we asked 
for 20 cents per pound and got it, and 
are getting that for this year. Now 
wife kept a record of butter sales by 
the week, and we can tell to a cent 
what we sold any one week throughout 
the year, our butter sales for the en- 
tire year being $79.67; buttermilk, 75 
cents; two calves $8, making a total of 
$88.42, from an average milking of 
two cows through the year, over and 
above supplying a family of seven with 
butter, and wife says that we used on 
an average of five pounds per week 
from May 1st to November Ist, and 
about three pounds per week the other 
months of the year, and besides this 
we kept four pigs in a thriving condi- 
tion on the skimmilk, except a few 
months at first of the year when we 
were milking only one cow; but all 
through the summer and early fall 
months we did not feed any other feed, 
although they were running in a small 
pasture set with Japan clover. We 
finished them off with corn, and not 
much at that, and they netted us 800 
pounds of meat. Nor is this all. We 
have more and better manure, because 
of our better feeding and_ housing. 
And again, our butter customers are 
continually after us to bring them 
eggs, fruit, vegetables, potatoes, etce., 

when we come into town with their 
butter, and these things more than pay 
expense of stopping the plow to carry 
the butter to market, which is only 
two and a half miles from us. So, on 
the whole, we think our cows pay us 
pretty well. Now I will tell briefly as 
I can our treatment. First, we have 
good weather-boarded stables, with 
plenty of room; a stable for each cow 
10x12, that the cows go into every 
night in the year and all rainy days. 
I have a hog lot mostly covered with 
low branching pines with a stream run- 
ning through, and into this they go 
through the fair days of winter, and 
look the picture of contentment lying 
on the sunny side of the hill with the 
pines as a wind break from the cold 
northwest winds. We have no perma- 





Te Make Cows ray use Snarpies Cream Separa 
tors. Kook “Bualn Dairying free 
Ww. Chester, Pa. _ a 


/ 








nent pasture, but sow rye for early 
grazing in spring, though we only let 
them ‘go on the rye for a short while 
each day when the ground is dry 
enough not to,pack. Next comes crim- 
son clover; this we use as a green soil- 
Save what 
we can’t feed that way for hay to help 


ing crop as long as it lasts. 


We have an un- 
cultivated field of four acres near the 


tide over droughts. 


barn set in Japan clover; on this we 


turn stock (after crimson clover is 
done) morning and evening until frost, 
vines, 


supplementing with pea sor- 


ghum and potato vines. We give pure 
well water to drink all through the 
summer months and keep the cows in 
an airy, shady grove in the heat of the 
day all through the summer; in fact, 
we try to make them comfortable all 
the year. For forage through the win- 
ter we feed pea vines, sorghum, corn 
fodder and shucks, with wheat straw 
for bedding or to eat, as they like. But 
if they get plenty of the others men- 
tioned there is none of it eaten. Be- 
sides the feeds mentioned we feed cot- 
ton seed and wheat bran twice a day 
through the entire year, and what they 
will clean up well, all of which I raise 
on the place. To tell the truth, since 
I began to study the problem of feed- 
ing and growing a suitable ration for 
the stock of the farm, the yield per 
acreof all crops has increased because, 
I suppose, of the rotation which it 
compels.—T. J. W. Broom, Monroe, 
N. C., in Practical Farmer. 





DAIBY DOTS. 





Feed for Dairy Cows in the South. 


The Clemson College, South Caro- 
lina, suggests the following rations 
made up of our common feeding stuffs 
as being suitable for dairy cows in the 
South: 

No. 1. Cotton-seed hulls 20 pounds, 
corn-meal 8 pounds and _ cotton-seed 
meal 5 pounds. 

No. 2. Crab-grass hay 10 pounds, 
cowpea hay 10 pounds and corn and 
cobmeal 10 pounds. 

No. 3. Corn ensilage 30 pounds, bran 
6 pounds, cottonseed meal 3 pounds 
and cotton-seed hulls 12 pounds. 

No. 4. Crab-grass hay 20 pounds, 
corn stover 12 pounds, cornmeal 3 
pounds and cotton-seed meal 3 pounds. 
No. 5. Corn stover 18 pounds, wheat 
bran 4 pounds, cotton-seed meal 4 
pounds and cornmeal 6 pounds. 

No. 6. Sweet potatoes 25 pounds, 
corn stover 10 pounds, cotton-seed 
meal 4 pounds and cornmeal 8 pounds. 
No. 7. Corn shucks 12 pounds, cow- 
pea hay 10 pounds, cornmeal 4 pounds 
and cotton-seed meal 3 pounds. 

No. 8. Vetch hay 14 pounds, cotton- 
seed hulls 10 pounds and cornmeal 6 
nounds. 

No. 9. Cowpea hay 15 pounds, shred- 
ded cornstalks 10 pounds, cotton-seed 
meal 2 pounds and cornmeal 2 pounds. 

No. 10. Corn shucks 25 pounds, cot- 
ton-seed meal 5 pounds and wheat bran 
3 pounds. 








Farm Miscellany. 


LENGTHENING THE TONGUES OF BEEF. 








Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


When a hundredth part of an inch 
is mentioned, the measure is consid- 
ered but trivial and of little conse- 
quence, but scientists have figured 
that if the bee, whose tongue—the ex- 


is but one-twenty-fifth of an inch in 
length, is capable of obtaining a plen- 
tiful store of honey, then a bee with 
a longer tongue must necessarily gath- 
er more sweetness. 

Clever bee keepers, by selecting only 
those bees with naturally long tongues, 
have succeeded in lengthening the 
tongues of a number of bee colonies, a 
hundredth of an inch. It not 
sound much, but it enables these in- 
sects to do a quarter as much work 
again in the same time. 

Man has done more than this for the 
bees. He has given them ready homes 
where they are safe from wasps and 
other enemies; frames 


does 


for making 
their combs without using large quan- 
tites of wax for outside walls, and food 
during flowerless weather. He has 
also brought them to America where 
there is an abundance of honey-bear- 
ing flowers. M. 
Wadesboro Messenger-Intelligencer: 
Where early stands were secured cot- 
ton was never finer in this section at 
this time of the year. However, in 
many places, seed were late sprouting 
and where this is the case the plant is 
not looking so well. Corn, of which 
there is a great deal more planted 
than usual, is looking well but there is 
great complaint of ravages by bud 
worms. Wheat and oats are almost a 





failure. 





tracter of sweetness from the flowers— 


The Progressive Farmer, June 17, 1902. 
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FARMERS NEGLECTING THEIR OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 





The Asheville Gazette says: 

“The rapid growth of towns and in- 
Western North Carolina 
is making an increasing demand for 
agricultural products—the demand is 
the supply. 
There are excellent opportunity for 


dustries in 


even now greater than 


the farmer who knows how to profit by 
them in this part of the country.” 

This may be applied to any section 
of our State. Go the market 
places of any of our larger communi- 


into 


ties and it is surprising to find the 
quantity of and meats 
which are the products of other States 


vegetables 


but which dealers have to import to 
supply the home demand. Even but- 
ter, eggs and chickens are required 
from other States. We hazard nothing 
in saying that a goodly majority of the 
beeves, and sheep, dairy and hen pro- 
duets which go to make the daily mar- 
ket, consumed in the towns and cities 
of this State are the products of other 
States. It ought not to be so. This is 
a subject as prolific of good results if 
talked about and acted upon by the 
farmers of our counties as any other 
that can enlist their attention, and, if 
properly and systematically ,attended 
to will be as profitable to themselves 
and therefore helpful to the State.— 
Raleigh Post. 





POISON FOR TOBACCO WORMS. 





From the number of enquiries which 
we have had as to using Paris green 
for destroying worms on the tobacco 
crop we judge that there is a move- 
ment on the part of many growers to 
substitute poison for the hand worm- 
ing of the crop. Doubtless this may 
be largely accounted for by the scar- 
city of labor in the tobacco sections 
of the State. In replying to these en- 
quiries, we have pointed out that ex- 
periments have conclusively shown 
that Paris green may be used without 
fear of any injury to the users of the 
tobacco, and with success in destroy- 
ing the worms, but at the same time 
we have urged caution in adopting the 
remedy as there appears to be a strong 
prejudice amongst tobacco’ buyers 
against the use of poison on the plants, 
and a grower may ruin the sale of his 
crop if it should be known that he 
used poison on it. We believe this to 
be an unreasonable prejudice if the 
poison be only used as it ought to be. 
Not more than one pound of the Paris 
green should be used with 150 gallons 
of water, and the plants ought not to 
be sprayed with even this solution af- 
ter the tobacco begins to ripen. Used 
in this proportion and in this way, 
there will be no trace of the poison 
left on the leaves at cutting time, and 
no possible injury can happen to the 
user of the tobacco. The question of 
antagonizing the prejudices of the 
buyers is, however, one that cannot be 
well or safely disregarded, and where 
this is found well established it would 
be wiser to regard it. One or two sub- 
stitutes have been suggested, but as to 
their efficacy we are unable to say 
anything, as we cannot find any re- 
ports of experiments made with them. 
Amongst these we find chloro naptho- 
leum advised as a safe and yet certain 
remedy. We know chloro-naptholeum 
to be a disinfectant largely used for 
destroying foul odors and germs, and 
also for destroying insects, but can 
find no record of its use on the tobac- 
it 
may, however, be effective for the pur- 
pose, but we would advise its use only 
experimentally at first. The old rem- 
edy of poisoning the moth which lays 
the eggs from which the worms are 
produced by the use of cobalt made in- 
to a syrup with sugar and 
into imitation “Jimson” 


co crop as a destroyer of worms. 


dropped 
weed _ blos- 
soms made of glass or porcelain, and 
which are kept for sale in many towns 
is one that should be resorted to. These 
imitation poisoned blossoms should be 
set upon boards in and around the 
fields, and these will be visited by the 
moths, and their powers for mischief 
be ended. The destruction of a moth 
means the prevention of hundreds of 
worms.—June Southern Planter. 





It is said that some farmers in 
Stanly have the fallacious idea that 
oat seed will produce cheat. <A citizen 
of the county referred the subject to 
of our eminent agriculturists, 
who replied that he had long since quit 
trying to argue with people who are 
so ignorant of the laws of plant life 
as to suppose such a thing; as a mat- 
ter of course oat seed will produce 
oats, while cheat seed will produce 
cheat. He adds: “If all our farmers 
would study more and learn the won- 
derful plant life around them they 
would get rid of these old supersti- 
tions and see how absurd they are.”— 
Stanly Enterprise. 


one 











Winston Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
Mr. George E. Nissen, of Waughtown, 
has devised a plan which means the ex- 
termination of the objectionable elm 
beetles—if everybody will adopt it. 
Mr. Nissen has tin troughs made and 
placed around the trees. 
in these and as the 


Water is put 
beetles 
they drop in the water and are drown- 


descend 
ed. Mr. Nissen has been studying and 
experimenting with all the remedies 
issued by the government, but he 
found that none of them were so suc- 
He invites those 
who have elms to come out and see how 
well his plan works. These crops of 
beetles appear annually and Mr. Nis- 
sen wants the people to be ready to 


cessful as his own. 


knock the next one out. 





Elizabeth City Tar Heel: An ex- 
ample of the increase of truck raising 
in Eastern Carolina was shown by the 
cargo of the steamer Neuse last Sat- 
Her cargo consisted 
mainly of cabbage. She brought 2,500 
erates from the truck farms around 
New Bern. Figuring fifty cabbage to 
the erate this would make one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand head of cab- 
bage, and this was but one cargo. The 
cabbage were not marked to any one 
firm but were labeled to commission 
houses in all Northern cities. Big 
shipments of truck are passing 
through here nearly every day. Freight 
receipts show that truck raising is be- 
coming more popular every year. A 
few years ago there was practically no 
truck grown but today the planters of 
Eastern Carolina are giving this 
branch of agriculture more attention. 
Tidewater Carolina may yet outrival 
tidewater Virginia, in this respect. 


urday morning. 





Corn for the silo should be planted 
during this month. In planting for 
this purpose do not plant too thickly. 
Room sufficient should be given to al- 
low of the plant making a_ perfect 
growth and becoming fairly matured 
and earrying a fair proportion of good 
ears. Rows three feet apart and the 
plants eight or ten inches apart in the 
row will make a crop that will give the 
best returns when fed. If overcrowd- 
ed, the crop will be merely watery 
stalks without ears, and will make poor 
sour silage. A good many farmers 
now grow peas with their silage corn. 
These climb up the stalks and add con- 
siderably to the yield, and at the same 
time make the silage a better feed, be- 
ing more nearly balanced. Soy beans 
make a good crop to mix with the corn 
when being cut into the silo. They 
may be grown either with the corn or 
as a separate crop. If grown with the 
corn, the corn should be planted furth- 
er apart in the rows than we have sug- 
gested, or the beans will not make 
much growth. The best plan is to grow 
the Soy beans as a_ separate crop, 
planting them in rows two feet six 
inches apart, and about six or eight 
inches apart in the rows. The crop 
should be eut at the same time as the 
corn, and be mixed as run into the silo. 
Wherever two or three different crops 
are used for silage, they should be 
mixed and not be put into the silo in 
separate layers.—Southern Planter. 





“How to Treat a Wife,” is the title 
of a magazine article occupying three 
pages. One little paragraph does the 
subject justice; treat her as you did be- 
fore marriage. 








Deafness Cannot be Cured 


local applications, as they cannot reach the 
gseased portion oftheear. Thereis only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitue 
tional remedics. Deafness is caused by an ine 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube getsjinflamed 
ou have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
ng, and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by eatarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition o: 
the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
oirculars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
ae © 11 be Drvegists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


S=SSee aa a 
MANY A STRIP 


of PAGE FENCE has outlasted two sets of posts, 
and is ‘‘keeping cattle out’’ yet. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 


ep LIFE SIZE DOLL 
FREE" 


Girls can get this beauti!u, 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free} or 
selling only four boxes of 0.11 
Great Cold & Headache Tabk t+ 
at 25 cents a box. Write to-dis 
and we will send you the table’> 
by mail postpaid ; when sold ser.<i 
us the money ($1.00) and we wi!! 
i Doll whic 
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NATIONAL ©0., 
Doll Dent. 242 O New Haven,Cona 





are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree— 
which give all details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 

















Giant Flowering Caladium 
Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves 8 to 5 feet long by2 or 213 teot broad; perfectly 
immense, and make a plant which for tropical luxuriance 
hasnoequal. A this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15inches long, snow- 
white, with a rich and ex grance. an’ loom 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
roundin pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn 
plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 
alls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 
foliage, to say nothin of its magnificent flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the 
ear, 1 astonish every one with its ma; 
60 novel, effective, free oe and fragrant. 

ti bp plants, a oa os ang rea TOO by 
‘ection ce. Cac or Ce ‘or ° 

mail, po J to arrive in good condition. 

GREAT CATALOG 
table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 

fusely iilustra ted; Large Colored Plates; 136 8; 
toany whoexpecttoorder. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥% 








LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 

Calvary, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Palms, Paloma, Nearer My God to 
Thee, snd 1,006 other vocal and instru- 
mental5i0ct. musicat only 10 cts. Send 
10cts for og cous and catalogue. 

PIEOMONT MUSIC CO., Winston, N.C. 

















Douste Dairy SERVICE 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 


SOUTHWARD. 
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Lv New York, PR R.......... 1255 pm 1210am 
Lv Philadelp hy ee 323 pm 85am 
Lv Baltimore, P R R........ -- 545 pm 640am 
Lv Washington, PRR........ 655 pm ll0dlam 
Lv Richmond, 8A L Ry...1040pm 240 pm 
Lv Petersburg. «“ l3lpm 3827 pm 
Lv Norlina, ” 20am 555 pm 
Lv Henderson, as 280am 623 pm 
Lv Raleigh, “ 846am 740 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, ‘ 537 am 930 pm 
Lv Hamle se 680 am 1050 pm 
Lv Columbia,{ “ 840am 16am 
vanna) sd Bl0pm 42am 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 8560 pm 9l5am 
Ar Tamva “ 600am 640 pm 
No. 81 No. 41 
Lv Poy loam, MY ES M.7e am 85 pm 
Lv Eninecipnie, “ OBam 12 pm 
Lv York, O DSS Oo...4800 pm ..... cccecceee 
Lv BS P ©o..... soe tT 630 pm 
Lv , fh £m 630 pm 
Lv SALRy...93 pm 94am 
Lv as Rl6éam 121i pm 
Lv “ 24 am 215 pm 
Lv ma 4l0am 85 pm 
Lv Pines, “ 67am 618 pm 
Lv * 73am 10580 pm 
Lv Wilmington, =e 80 pm 
Lv Charlotte, ss lodlam 1015 pm 
Lv Chester, i 12am 14am 
Lv Green wood, be 22pm 84am 
Ly Athens, 6 240pm 628am 
Ar Altlanta,} a 855pm 80am 
Ar Augusta, C& WC... ms hy eres 
Ar Macon, C of Ga... +720 pm UAam 
Ar Montgomery, A »~ 92pm 63am 
Ar Mobile, L & Ni. cccssssesseve 365 BMD vccccesessonne 
Ar New Jeet, SY ee, eee 
Ar Nashville, NC &8t.L..640am 655 pm 
Ar Memphis, “ 400pm 82am 
WORTHWARD. 
yy. Dail 
No. No. 
Ly Memphis, NC & St. L...1245 noon 900 pm 
Lv Nashville “ 9 30 930 am 
Lv New Orleans, L & N...... 8 00 site 
Lv Mobile, 1 Reece 12 80 
Lv Sontgounety A&W P.. 620 80 
Ly Macon, C of Ga... 8 00 20 
Lv Augusia, C&W 940 a 
Lv Atlanta,{ 8 A L Ry.......1200 noon 800 pm 
Ar Athens, #s@pm 123pm 
Ar Greenwood, “ lpm 20lam 
Chester, “ @Wam 4l0am 
Lv Charlotte as 2am 52am 
Lv Wilmington,‘ ou ER TER  scesntesserens 
Lv Hamlet, bad 1033 pm 8sl0am 
Lv Southern Pines,“ __........ 12pm 98am 
Lv Raleigh, se 19pm Lsam 
Ar Henderson, bd 2500am 16pm 
Lv Norlina, 8.A.L.Ry 834am 200 pm 
Lv Weldon, “ 440am 810 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 70am 650 pm 
Ar Washington, N & WSB, ....cceesee 6556 am 
timore, B8 eli Sgt 45 am 
Ar New York, O D8S8 Oo... ... 130am 
Ar Falladelpbia; N YP&N,t64 pm 5610am 
New York, “ 840 pm 80am 
No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Tampa, 8. A. L. Ry., 8 m 
Lv gocksoaville - ° 10 10 H m 720 pm 
vanna Co 210 pm 
Lv Oplumbia,g Tispm soem 
e 1035 pm m 
Lv Southern Pines‘ 113 am $4 om 
Lv eigh, « 12am 1aam 
Li erson, ‘ 25am ltwam 
Lv Norlina, 88am 124 pm 
Ly Petersburg, “ 5@am 2347 pm 
ichmon « 632 am sa pm 
Ar Washington, P BR.........1010 am 6 pm 
a: Pate BR...........1 26 am 11235 pm 
Ar. ft deed $4 25 am 
Ar New York, P RB R............ Bpm 60am 


WE of Flower and 
Fruits; pro-* 














RALEIGH 7 
MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER GROS., p,, 
RALEIGH, 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence, 


—_—. 
m WE PAY FREIGHT. 


Prletors, 
N.C, 
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a New Catal ue 


for 
the asking, ey 
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The 


ie 


Southern 
Railway 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


-- TOURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROMINENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 


ico and California, 


— INCLU DING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami. 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 


hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem. 
phis and 


The - Land + of + the - Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING-CAR SERVICE ON ALL 


TRAINS. 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA 


SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 





eS" Ask any Ticket Agent for ful} 
information, or address: 


R. L. VERNON, 


Traveling Pass. Agent, 
Charlotte, N.C. — 


J. M.CULP, 


C. W. WESTBURY, 


District Pass. Ageps. 
Richmond, Va: 


8. H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 


W.A. TURK, 


Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass. Traffic Manager. 


WASHINGTON, N.C. 





Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle, 


Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe? 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Oom 
pare her advantages for stock-raising {with 
those of other States. Profit by these ‘facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot affor? 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plante of the duh, 


RY 3. B. RILLESREW, 


of the University of Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the oul: 


ture of grasses and forage 


plants o? 


the South. It contains about 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving? 
by Soribner, our greatest grass 6x: 


pert, and embellished with a large 


number of half tone cuts of fielé 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the exper’ 


ment stations and the United States 


Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 





We have 30 copies this vala- 
able work on hand, and, unt! 
further notice, will send oné 
copy of ‘‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any #4: 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year te 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALeion, @. 6. 
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